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ADJUSTO Reducing’ Sorset, 
which has made the American figure 
i TA = famous, is presented for 1910 with 
Ey _ every SCAM. Or (CVEEY Par 0 = an ingenious new device that en- 

ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets. =] f An ee TEW ee 
r - ables thewearerto reduce and mould 


_ They- are pre-eminently Amer- = = 
ee ~ the entire corseted part of the form 


ca’s best corsets, sold at prices = ss 
‘moderate enough for any purse. = into elegant and fashionable lines. 
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: This corset marvel is endorsed 
i WORCESTER Cor- 3 “by eminent American and European 
- sets are the short cut to the fash- = specialists as the most practical- 
ionable figure of the moment—the Ve = reducing garment ever invented. 3 ' 
The ADJUSTO is ideal for all <= 
= types of figures—average, stout cr —— 
= slender—and is unquestionably the 
only corset for those of generous 
proportions who would attain the = 
‘stylish, graceful contour,  — = 
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- correct foundation for the, pre- :: 


vailing modes in gowns. 
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Whatever the type of figure, there 
is a ROYAL WORCESTER de- 
signed to i desi and beautify it. 
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RUSTABLE BONING 


Send for Our 1910 ae Catalogue, the ROYAL YAL BLUE BOOK 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 
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THE FINEST QUALITY 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


no, LIMITED | 
0. LIMITE : 


7 ER& © 
WALTER BAY U.S. PATENT OFFI 


The half pound can contains 
eight ounces of pure cocoa, of 
the finest quality, most delicious 
flavor, and possessing all the 
strength of the best cocoa 
beans, most carefully blended. 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
‘DORCHESTER ra 


Theodore Roosevelt as a 
Maker of History 


By M. A. LANE 
Author of ‘‘Level of Social Motion’’, etc. 

What will the future generations think of 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose name is now 
so vividly before the public? What did 
he do when in office that will fasten the 
attention and excite the admiring com- 
ment of future historians? Mr. Lane has 
not only sought to regard the former 
president from the viewpoint of the 
future, but he gives a new and startling 
story of what he considers the big inci- 
dent of Roosevelt’s presidential career. 


A Promoted Dog Fight 
By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 

Funny, full of human nature, written in 
Mr. Chester’s best style and illustrated 
by C. N. Landon. That’s a combination 
rather difficult to beat. In fact, no other 
June magazine will have a story that will 
delight you more. Itseems that there was 
a young man—get the June issue. 


Romances of Royalty 
By P, F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN 

There have been many real romances 
among royal personages—some of them 
which the state interfered with. No 
writer is better fitted to write of these 
than Mr. Cunliffe-Owen, whose work as 
an authority on foreign affairs has won 
him several decorations. 


A Flag of Truce 

By CLINTON DANGERFIELD 
Few writers possess the ability to put 
into forceful and convincing language a 
simple story—a story that deals with the 
original traits of man. The mountaineers 
are often a rough lot, but just as fre- 
quently there is a tenderness beneath. 
You may smile when you learn what the 
flag of truce was, but it will bea smile 
not wholly humorous. 


The Genius and His Family 
By MRS. L, H. (LUNDY) HARRIS 
Mrs. Lundy Harris stirred up a lot of dry 
bones when she wrote “A Circuit Rider’s 
Wife.” May be you read that. If you 
à did—or if you didn’t—you'll want to read 
‘her latest contribution — it is keen, vital 
and full of understanding. Mrs. Harris 
understands human nature. 


Fannie Crosby, the Blind Hymn Writer 
By MYRTAQLOCKETT AVARY 

Fannie Crosby, the hymn writer, was 
blind from infancy. She has just passed 
her 90th birthday and still writes hymns. 
Among those she has produced are 

Saved by Grace” and “Pass Me Not, O 
Gentle Savior”. Mrs. A vary writes 
‘charmingly of a talk with this famous 
woman. 

Real Zotwot Stories 
By R. J. DEAN, who also illustrates them 

Here is news for the Kiddies. They have been 
clamoring for stories of the Zotwots andthe Jay-fowl. 
Pen in one hand and typewriter in the other, the artful 
eet Mr. Dean has trailed tnem home. He 
Wine ca, ieir meetings and visited the famous 
and él. S. Finest feature possible for young 
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-The opera season closes, but 
the opera continues on the Victor 


Though the opera season is over, and the stars of the Metro- 
politan and Manhattan have gone abroad, you can still hear 
them sing their greatest triumphs on the Victor. 


Caruso, Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gerville-Réache, Homer, Journet, 
McCormack, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini‘and Zerola 
are among the world's greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. 

They not only sing solos and duets for you, but such famous concerted numbers as 
the Sextet from Lucia, the Quintet from the Meistersinger, the Quartets from: Rigoletto 
and Bohéme, and the Trio from Faust. 

Hear this beautiful Victor music at the nearest Victor dealer's. Ask specially to 
hear the great Trio from Faust (95203) sung by Farrar, Caruso, and Journet —a 
wonderful record made by the new Victor process of recording. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., us A 


Berliner Gramophone Co ` Montreal, Canadian Distribators 


To get best results, usé only Victor Needles of Victor Records. New Victor Records arè on sale at al) dealers on the 28th of each month 
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For baby’s tender skin— 
, e Sted ae 
For mother’s delicate com- 
- plexion. ; piono 

For all the uses of the toil 

and bath—Palmolive. T 
_ Palmolive is far more than — 
mere soap-~far more than simply ` 
a cleanser. ; ae: 
It stimulates, invigorates, refreshes. A 
Its continued use brings that soft, f: 
velvety skin which is every woman's de- E 
sire, and which nature intended every © 
woman to have. SERS. 
Palm oil and olive oil form the base 4 


et 2 


of Palmolive. T 
_ Palmolive contains just what the skin | 
needs to put it in perfect condition and | 
keep it so. ae 
That is why Palmolive has the largest 
sale in the world of any high-grade toilet Bs 
soap. Ae ee 
l have prepared a booklet—‘‘The Easy 
Way to Beauty’’—which I ‘should. like to 
send you, together with a liberal sample 1 
cake of Palmolive, (Full size cake for — 
sale at all dealers—15 cents.) "al 
The booklet contains many suggestions Aa 
for the care of the skin and hair, of | 
interest to every woman. ao, A 
If you will send-me your name and — 


address, together with your dealer's e 


< 


al 


and two 2-cent stamps to 
and packing, the booklet ; 
will go forward to you at on 
Just prove for yourself that 
the best toilet soap you eve 
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Diamond Point 


Fountain Pen 


With SAFETY CLIP Attached 


Special Offer ! 


This guaranteed DIAMOND 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
equipped with German Silver 
“SAFETY CLIP,” beautifully 
Hand Chased barrel, and pen 
point of solid 14 kt. Gold. 
(State style desired—stub, me- 
dium or Spencerian.) 
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It is Guaranteed for One Year 


This is positively the regular 
$3 pen, but for a limited time 
we are making a special price of 


POSTAGE $1.00 PREPAID 


Remember, we guarantee this Pen 
to be the regular $3.00 Pen, and a 
superior worker to any other Foun- 
tain Pen that can be bought for $3.00. 


References: DIAMOND POINT PEN CO. Largest 


pt Eo 86 Fulton Street paik d 
or any Bank New York Pens in U.S. 


“Orange Cider” 


Make it yourself. Just the thing for restaurants, 
|Dicnics, fairs, etc. Make ten gallons for 75c. Receipt 
($1.00. We have candy receipts of all kinds. Send 
stamp for catalog. 


LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT co. 
Box 606, Lincoln, Nebraska 


a Invitations, Announcemen 
Visiting Cards and Stamp 
e in Stationery. We can give you 
A better prices than others. 
$ Samples and proof upon request. 
LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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SONG WRITERS I will write music to your words. Send 


- 9 me your song-poem for free examina- 
tion. On receipt of a two cent stamp, and your name and address 
I will send you my free booklet, ‘‘Hints to Song-writers’’. 


ROGER LEWIS, 240 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


4 Solid 14-kt Gold 


For Diamond Dyes 


Madam, stop a moment and think of the many uses 
you have for Diamond Dyes right in your home. 

Don’t imagine for a second that Diamond Dyes are 
only to be used for coloring dress goods, articles of 
wearing apparel and carpet rags. 

True, Diamond Dyes will color these articles, and 
do it better than any other dye can possibly do. But 
coloring these articles is the least of their uses. 

There are hundreds of uses for Diamond Dyes and 
we want you to know them. 

And, remember, every time you use Diamond Dyes, 
they will save you money. 

Now, for instance, there are portieres, couch covers, 
table cloths, shadow curtains, etc., that are a little 
faded, or soiled, or probably you don’t like the color. 

Think what Diamond Dyes will do forthem. Don’t 
throw them away. 

You can restore the color or give a new color to 
Shoni and do it just as easily as washing a handker- 
chie 

Then, there are ribbons, sashes, veils, feathers and 
trimmings of all kinds. 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, laces, carpets, rugs, dra- 
peries—everything in the home, in fact—can be given 
new life and added beauty by a bath in Diamond Dyes 


You Take No Risk With Diamond Dyes 


You can use them with safety on the most expensive 
piece of goods—and there is no danger of the goods 
becoming spotted or streaked, or harmed in any way. 

After trying them once you will use them with 
pleasure on many things you have in the home that 
seem too good to throw eg Ar 

Diamond Dyes are “The Standard of the World” 
and no other dye is oN Ae in formula, positive in 
action, certain in results. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE USE OF DYES: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and 
always give perfect results. “You must be sure that 
you get the rea? Diamond Dyes and the 4ind of Dia- 
mond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make 
only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will color 
Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fabries”) equally well. This 
claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest results 
on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, ean be used success- 
fully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. 
For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, namely: 
Diamond Dyes for Wool and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for col- 
oring Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, as they are 
especially adapted for Wool, Silk or other animal 
fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted 
for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which 
take up the dye slowly. 

“Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” are 
made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other veget- 
able fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 

Diamond Dye Annual—Free. Send us your name and 
address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and 
tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will 
send you a copy of the Famous Diamond Dye Annual, 
a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed 
cloth, all FREE. Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 


Shoe Elegance 


so essential to the well gowned woman, is as- 
sured by the use of 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


THEY PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 


WHITTEMOREs 
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; EDGE 
i] Z ORESSING:- 


“FINE SHOES « 
EATHER 
COLOR/LUSTRE - 
CILT EDG;, 
A. paese “ak 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and i i 
russet or tan shoes, 25c. ‘‘Star’’ sree; toe a 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same sizes and prices. 
“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who tak ide in hav- 
ing os shoes nae Š Di Sorores color and fostre. t0 all 
lack shoes. olish with a brush o; Any 
Elite” size, 10c. oe DR 
“GILT EDGE” contains oil for blackin ishi z 
) ‘ g and polishing ladies’ 
and children’ s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. French Gloss,” 10c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


fhitemores 
Shoe Polishes 
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Advertising Talk No. 308 


By William C. Freeman 


In the New York Evening Mail of March 25, 1910 


The UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE will be three 


years old next June. 


I went through the printing plant at Atlanta on 
December 27th to get confirmation of what I had heard 
about this marvelously successful publication. 


What I am going to tell you about it will be A 
MIGHTY GOOD ADVERTISEMENT FOR “UNCLE 
REMUS”, but I am glad to give it, for two reasons: 


First—It does business on the square. 


Second—It does not care who knows it. 


The subscription list, which is over 226,000 net 
paid—132,000 of which is in the South—IS RIGHT 
BEFORE YOUR EYES in the Uncle Remus building. 


There are galleys of names at the right of you, at 
the left of you, in front of you, all around you—ALL 
IN THE OPEN. 

Look at any name, or any dozen, or any thousand 
names, and books are shown you when the subscription 
came in, when it expires, and then cash books are shown, 


and deposit slips, and the whole shooting-match is con- 
firmed. 


THAT IS THE WAY TO DO THINGS—NO 
CONCEALMENT ANYWHERE—NO DEVICE TO 
KEEP ANYTHING HIDDEN. 


No advertisement of a QUESTIONABLE CHAR- 
ACTER—NO FAKE of any kind—CAN GET IN 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine—not for any amount of money, 
yet receipts from advertising are most important and al- 
ways very much needed IN BUILDING UP a magazine 
or a newspaper. 

Over fifty-five thousand dollars of advertising has 
been turned down in less than a year—wouldn’t print it 
at all, because “Uncle Remus” WILL NOT FOOL ITS 
READERS. 

Its advertising rates are as straight as a string—no 
secrets or special rates of any kind. EVERY ADVER- 
TISER IS ON AN ABSOLUTE BASIS OF EQUAL- 
ITY WITH EVERY OTHER ADVERTISER. 


THAT’S THE WAY TO PLAY THE GAME. 
IT ALWAYS WINS. 


Whenever I can I dig up confirmatory evidence of 
the doctrine preached in this column—and it always 
pleases me to find here, there, everywhere, PUBLICA- 
TIONS THAT STAND FOR THE RIGHT AND 
DO IT. 

Advertising is good ONLY when it is straight, and 
EVEN THEN it must be printed in a MEDIUM THAT 
HAS A GOOD REPUTATION—has a good name—and 
fights strenuously for the principle of straight rates and 
a square deal toward its readers. 

I stand first, last and all the time for newspaper ad- 
vertising as the best form of advertising, but advertisers 
will use magazines also—so when they do they ought to 
know where to place it. 

There are many reliable monthly publications, I am 
glad to say—those that stand out in the open—and they 
are helping the cause of advertising—helping those news- 
papers that are doing the same thing. 


THE TIME IS COMING FAST WHEN ALL 
QUESTIONABLE, UNTRUTHFUL ADVERTISE- 
MENTS WILL BE ELIMINATED FROM ALL 
SORTS OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Write Today for the 
Best Book on 
Marine Engines 


EAD other marine engine books—and 
ours. The more you know about 


motors—the better you will like a Thrall. 

For close investigation proves how superior 

Thrall Motors are. Thrall owners have the 

fastest boats. 7/ey lead and others follow. 

But speed isn’t the only Thrall advantage. It is also the sim- 

plest, strongest, most economical, durable and dependable 
motor made. 


THRAL 


Some of its records are in our beautiful new book. Read 
about ‘‘The Limit’’—the fastest boat of its size and power in 
the world. Read about ‘‘Bub’’—the boat that ran 310 miles 
in 25 hours and 10 minutes. Both equipped ,with Thrall Re- 
fined Motors. Thrall 3-H.P. weighs only 60 pounds, yet is as 
powerful as other 4 and 5-H.P. motors and more durable. 
Refinement of principle, materials and construction does it 


Get All the Facts and Proof 
Write for all the interesting information about Thrall Re- 
fined Motors. You'll want one for your hull when you know 


the facis, 3, 6and 12-H.P. Send specifications and we will 
advise you. Mail postal now for book anyway. Address 


THRALL MOTOR COMPANY 
5-35 Twenty-First St., Detroit, Mich. 


Refined 
Motors 


SAVE YOUR SURPLUS 
BY BUYING DIAMONDS 


Are you satisfied with what 
you did with your surplus earn- 
ings the past year? 


It is very hard for the average 
person to acquire the habit of sys- 
tematic saving. 


If you haven't anything to 
show for the money you could 
have saved this past year, try in- 
vesting in a diamond now. 


Our partial payment plan 
offers every inducement. A cash 
deposit, small monthly payments 
and in the end you own a dia- 
mond paid for with what would 
otherwise be thrown away, 


Diamonds are the best invest- 
ment that one can make. They 
earn more than twice their equiv- 
alent in a bank account. They 
are sure to advance. 


A diamond will give other 
returns. It will increase your self 
respect and the respect of others. 
It is your duty to look to your 
personal appearaince. 


First impressions are usually 
the most lasting, and nine out of 
every ten people will accept you 
on your appearance. Diamonds 
show you are prosperous, a good 
one will advertise you a success | 
—that means opportunity, for the — E 
world loves a success. am 


A diamond is within ae 


of every one earning a regular 
income. 


Write For OUR DIAMOND BOOKS, 
Set No. 3 


HARRY L. DIX, INC. 


Diamond Merchants and 

Mfg. Jewelers, 

608-11 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BE A R.R. MAIL CLERK 


, O. Clerk, City or R. F. D. Carrier. Prepare now for ex» 
amination; 100 Free Scholarships. Prest. of our school eon- 
ducted Gov’t Exam, Write ter Catalog, Schedule and Free Trial Lesson, 


OZMENT’S COLLEGE, ODopt. 50 St. Louls, Mo. 
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_A Case in Diplomacy > 


ua’s . love-letters for 

him all winter, and 

after the first two or 
three, in the construction of 
which I had dutifully con- 
sulted him, it seemed better simply to take the temper of the fellow’s mood and 
to let it color effusions which were entirely my own in form. 


I HAD been writing Josh- 


If he seemed timouous, gray was the hue of my plaint. A jubilant spirit 
f flowered my pages with couleur de rose when he was fond and sure, while, in a 
; situation which warranted so reckless declaration as “love by po’try-verse”, as 
a he expressed it, I fell easily into rhyme, made to the need or frankly borrowed 


—to his unfailing delight. 
It is well understood among my negroes that I am pleased to act as aman- 
uensis for them when I can. As my professional duties claim much of my time, 
I rather welcome this confidential service which brings me into personal ac- 
quaintance with them, so that when questions are referred to me, as master of 
the place, I may arbitrate wisely, knowing my material—whether the well- 
springs be sweet or bitter. 
The negro is peculiarly sensitive to the effect of high-sounding language 
far beyond his ken, following flowery lines above his own head with keen delight 
—and a general, if not full, understanding. 
I shall never forget the first time Joshua came to me with his request. Think- 
ing to write strictly by his dictation, I said, as'I reached for my pen: 
“Well, Josh, Pm ready. What shall I say?” 
2 Instead of answering, the boy began to squirm and to giggle and it was 
p some time before I could get a coherent utterance from him; but finally, after 


ge’man 0’ speunce-—He, he, he!”, he 
turned to me with: 

“G’way, Marse Horace — g’way! 
You axin’ me what to write—he, he! 
—Ef I knowed college words, you 
reckon Pd come to you?” 

And so it was that, after some 
parley on the subject, I said, dipping 
my pen: 

“T believe you said her name was 
Juney—so, shall I begin with ‘My 
dear Juney’?” 

This sobered him. 
giggling. 

“No, Sir! Not yit! Not on paper!” 

“Not on paper? Then how shall 
I make a letter of it?” 

“Now, Marse Horace! You knows 
what I means! De paper’s all right, 
but look out what you puts on it! 
Don’t, for Gord sake, say ‘my dear’! 
De gal aint signified her consents, 
yit! Mo’n dat, I aint approached de 
neighborhoods © ma’iage —not yit! 
Dis here letter aint no mo’n a sort 
© love-song, me settin’ on’ my limb 
an’ she on hern, in de love-vine. Ef 
—ef I was to say ‘my dear’ now, 
what would be lef’ to me to say, time 
we starts to build de nest?” 

The boy’s sentiments surprised 
and pleased me. 


“Quite right you are,” I replied, 
“quite right! Then what shall I say? 


Ig not ‘my dear’, I suppose it shall be just ‘Juney’ or ‘Miss Juney’?” 

“She name ‘Miss Littlejohn’, he amended, seriously. “What’s de matter wid 
‘Dear Miss Littlejohn’, for a letter? Sech as ‘Dear Juney’, I keeps for speech!” 

“Keep that for speech, do you?” I laughed, “I hardly think you need my 
help, Joshua.” 

“Yas, Sir, I does! I sho does! I needs it severe! When I say I keeps it 
for speech, I means fer future speech. I aint nuver is said no sech to her yit. 
I don’t nuver see ’er on’y but jes Sundays. But ever’ Sunday of Gord’s world 
I walks dem “leven deep miles, all charged wid language—den de first sight of 
"er, seem like hit strikes me dumb. I been gwine up to Three Forks now for 
purty nigh fo’teen Sundays, I reckon, ef dey was counted, an’ I aint nuver is 
done nothin’ but set down beside ’er an’ mop my forehead—an’, of co’se, present 
ær wid de gum-drops or rock-candy I fetches ’er—An’ seem like she’s purty 
much de same way. She’ll talk right along, jes as long as anybody else is in de 
room—but—but quick as wes lef? by ourse’ves, we bofe falls back on rock- 
candy an’ gum-drops—an’ sweet-gum, of co’se. An’ den, fus’ thing I knows, de 
‘larm clock strikes—an’ I has to strike out for home.” 

“And who sets the alarm?” I asked, amusement in my voice, in spite of me. 
“We does—she or me, air one. We has to reglate ourselves by it. Hits 
de on’iest way I kin be sho o’ gittin’ home befo’ day. 

“I don’ know how it is but seem like settin’ beside a gal an’ chewin’ gum 
is slow work an’ yit dey aint nothin’ dat’ll make time fly like it do. Seem like 


a number of ejaculatory spurts, such 
as “De idee! An’ you a educated 
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“No, Sir! Not yit! Not on paper!” 
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us along into a sort o’ Par- 
adise-gyarden whar we loses 
our way. Oh, yas, Sir—we 
sho needs de ‘larm clock. 
Most o’ de plantation house-co’tin’ is reg’lated by “larm-clocks. Hit lets you 
take comfort wid a gal.” 

“Then, shall I begin with ‘Miss Littlejohn’?” I interrupted. 

“Dey aint no harm in ‘Dear Miss Littlejohn’, is dey? Dats ony manners in 
writin’, so dey tell me. Even de shoemaker wha’ duns you for a pair ọ brogans 
‘ll write you down ‘Dear Sir’.” 

Joshua was no fool. 

“Well,” said I, actually beginning to write, “now I have that—‘Dear Miss 
Littlejohn’—what else?” 

More giggling—and then: ; 

“Befo Gord, Marse Horace, even de name of ’er strikes me dumb whilst you 
seems to summonsed ’er befo’ me. My language is clean gone an’ I almost finds 
myse’f feelin’ in my pocket for de chewin’-gum. Don’t ’terrogate me, please, Sir. 
Jes write it along smooth—datin’ from de gum.” 

And so I did, although I could not wholly suppress my amusement when I 
replied: 

“Comfortable, but not very progressive, this chewing-gum romance—I should 
say.” The words were above his head I knew and yet, not wholly, for he replied 
without hesitation: 

“I s’pec’ it do seem like gwine roun an’ roun? de mulberry-bush, to set an’ 

chew gum ag’inst time, but hit’s brung me de on’iest encouragemint I’s foun’ so 
fer. You see, when I comes away, 
one time Ill take bofe gums an’ chew 
’em all de week; an’ de nex’ Sun- 
day she takes ’em. De two wads to- 
gedder aint any too much for Sol- 
itude. 
_ “She got ’em dis week an’ dat’s 
huccome I walks wid a lighter step. 
Ef she didn’t lean todes me consid- 
er’ble, she wouldn’t chew after me. 
Fus’ time she tuk an’ tuk de gum, 
she toss ’er haid an’ she say to me, 
she say: ‘Joshuay’, she say, ‘You wont 
have no. secrets fom me by nex’ Sun- 
day when you come. I gwine chew 
all yo’ thoughts out’n yo’ wad © gum’, 
she say.” 

“Pretty good, for a silent girl,” 
I laughed, “and what did you say to 
that?” 

“Say?” he chuckled, “’T'warn’t no 
time for speech. I jes—ne’mine what 
I done, Marse Horace! I couldn’t 
help myse’f—an’ she lookin’ so mis- 
chievous, chewin’ out my thoughts. 
Sir? He, he! Yas, Sir—dat what I 
done! Huccome you sech a good 
guesser? No, no—not in de mouf— 
jes, two or three times anywhar I’d 
strike ’er *bouts ’er face. Dat’s to 
be expected! 

“But go on wid de letter, please, 
Sir. You got de ‘Dear Miss Little- 
john’—Now I takes my pen in han—” 

It took two hours to write that 
first letter—but at the end of the time 
I knew my man pretty well. Every expression was held in question and threshed 
out. And so, after several similar efforts at dictation compromised to collabo- 
ration, I finally learned to turn out love-letters done to a turn which delighted 
both Josh and his secretary. 

How the Nut Brown Mayde liked them it would be hard to say. So far 
as I know, they were never answered. 

The fellow had been sending her something like a letter every week for several 
months when, one day, he came to me, looking troubled. 

“Marse Horace,” he complained, while he fanned himself with his hat, a sure 
sign of embarrassment, “Marse Horace, I jes called in to-day to ax you to 
please, Sir, git me engaged, ef you please, Sir. Dis everlastin’ letter business 
hit keeps a see-sawin’, but seem like hit don’t git nowhar! An’ Is tired o’ 
dat ’leven-mile pull up to Three Forks an’ back every Sunday. Dey’s been 
Sundays when it’s been drizzly an’ raw when Pd °g’ rested off fom de trip ef 
she warn’t in sech a beehive o young fellers, all watchin’ to see me slow up—an’ 
of co’se I wouldn’t vacate dat cheer (chair) whilst a dozen boys was all eager to 
take my place. So, for Gord sake, Marse Horace, engage us right away!” 

This was delightful and needless to say, all that I could instill of the im- 
petuous lover, not to be denied, went into the next effusion—and the thing 
was done. 

I wish I had a copy of this proposal-letter. My recollection of it is far 
from clear, but I know it breathed of passionate appeal and I distinctly re- 
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member that I was rather proud of it. I do recall part of the rhyme with which 
it closed and I hope never to forget Joshua’s delight in it. It went about like this: 


“Aw so, my owiest angel, Juney 

I woos you for yo’ life-long smile! 
I is yo’ lover, soft an’ spooney, 

Ps traveled many a weary mile— 


In every kind o’ wind aw weather 

Ps ploughed de road twixt you an’ me, 
So, let us jine our lives together— 

For time an’ for eternity!” 


“How would ‘Amen’ do, to finish it slick?” chuckled the boy, while tears of 
mingled emotion surprised his eyes. And so it was made to end: 


“For time an’ for eternity 
Amen!” 


A few days after this, Joshua confided to me that he had given the girl a 
ring which he was hiring at twenty-five cents a month and when I asked him why 
he had not bought it outright, he scratched his head, while he chuckled: 

“You see, Marse Horace, hit’s dis-a-way: Sposin’ I was to pay cash for de 
ring an’ den she’d jilt me off! I don’t want no dead wood on my hands. No, 
Sir! I ‘lows to wait an’ see how dis ingagemint washes! Ef it proves to be 
fast color, I done made my ’rangements at de sto’e to have de ring-rent go on to 
de buyin’-price—twelve dollars—an’ hit’s fine gold, reel rolled-gold de man say 
—rolled out pyore (pure), an’ gua’anteed good for a long married life!” 

For a while after this, I saw less of Joshua. The fuller understanding seemed 
to preclude the need of the mid-week assurance, which seemed altogether a 
favorable sign. I was pleased to believe that there might be something too 
sacred in the ripened romance for transcription by a third party. , 

So I had put the matter by when, one day, I chanced to hear that the girl 
Juney, had come up to work on land adjoining Joshua’s field and the affair 
seemed wholly flourishing. Thus several months passed. 

There were many practical reasons why it seemed well enough for them to 
defer the marriage. Although he was an industrious fellow, Joshua was but a 
lad and he was only beginning life. He did not own even his mule and only at 
my earnest solicitation had he entered upon the purchase of the few acres of 
land he cultivated. In my limited experience, I have found that a deed to a 
bit of land is a great moral force, even the deed 
prospective being a stimulus to industry and saving. 

The girl, Juney, was one of a large family, and 
her wages were always collected by a step-father, 
several times removed, who applied them to the sup- 
port of the brood—all also “one-half removed” from 
full sister- and brotherhood. When Juney wanted 
a new gown or a pair of shoes it was matter for 
family consultation and often of dispute and the 
Sunday finery she wore to Joshua’s undoing was all 
second-hand, earned by odd jobs done over-time or 
on holidays. 

So the winter passed and I had not thought of 
the lovers for months, when one day the boy sur- 
prised me by another visit and a first glance at his 
troubled face showed me that things were not going 
well with him. I greeted him cheerfully, however: 

“Well, this is like old times! How goes it, Josh? 
Not going back to letter-writing, are you?” 

For answer, he dropped limply upon the steps 
at my feet, and, fanning with the cone of soft felt 
which answered for a hat, he began: 

“Please, Sir, ax me to set down, Marster. I 
needs yo’ counsel—to lif? my sperits—” 

And just at this moment, it happened that a 
mocking-bird in the vine, almost at my elbow sent 
out a great, jubilant song. It was so brave, so 
daring and so triumphant that it compelled attention, even breaking the boy’s 
sentence so that he could not but look upward. 

“There are two there—and they are carrying straws,” I began, when the 
singer gave me a clearing, looking into the boy’s face as I spoke. 

“And I thought of you, Josh, when I watched them yesterday. May is 
love’s month, you know—and it’s nearly here. You remember what you said 
about building your nest—you and Juney—” 

The fellow put up his hand in protest. 

“Don’t, Marse Horace, for Gord sake, don’t! I can’t stand it. No, Sir, 
*scuse me sayin’ so, but I sho can’t stand it! You axed me jes now does I desire 
to write a letter an’ my reply to you is, Yas, Sir—I sho does. Dat’s what brung 
me here. My courage is all dismounted—an’ I needs you to write me a letter, 
sho’—an’ a sco.cher, at dat!” 

I lit a cigar, deliberately—and then, presently, I said: 

“What’s the trouble? Better begin at the begininng and tell me about it.” 

“Dey aint no beginnin’ to it, Sir—nor no een—but dey’s trouble enough! 
Av’ no trouble, nuther—I wush dey was trouble—hit would smooth my way. I 
can’t sleep good at night—an’ I’s so sleepy all day—an’ seem like I done los’ 
intruss in life—an’ aint got no appetite to work—an’—an’——” 

“About five grains of quinine, three times a day, Josh,” I said slowly. 
“You’re malarial, boy.” But seeing that my words distressed him, I instantly 
repented and, thinking to strike the seat of the disorder, I asked: “How’s Juney?” 

“She’s very well, I thank you, Sir. Dey aint nothin’ wrong wid Juney. I 
wush dey was somethin’ wrong wid ’er, so Pd have occasion to quar’l. I mought 
as well out wid it—I come to git you to write a letter to Juney, please, Sir. I 
wants to be disengaged!” 

“To what?” I cried. “You’re joking, man.” 

“No, Sir, I aint jokin’—an’ I wants you to write de disengagin’ letter! I can’t 
broach it to ’er by word 0’ mouth—an’ dat’s huccome I come to you agin. Make 
it short an’ swift’. Tell ‘er dat I can’t afford to marry! Tell ’er IPs dead 
broke—dat I have done failed in business!” 

“But you haven’t, boy. You are doing finely—made a good crop—and a 
first payment—and she knows it—and—” 

“Cert’n’y, she knows it—an’ dats what I wants. Ef she thought I was sho 
*nough dead broke, I’d nuver git shet of ’er. You knows women, Marse Horace 
—an’ you knows how my-color women is! Dey favorite occupation is bendin’ 
dey backs over wash-tubs to suppo’t a no-~count man—jes for love! No, Sir, 
I wants to put up a fus’-class bluff—an’ she’ll know whar I stands! Let ’er 
down sudden—but break de fall! 

“An put it in de letter dat she’s welcome to dat installmint ring ef she’ll 
complete de paymints.” 
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The Gypsy Girl 


By Arthur Goodenough | 


A daughter dark of Egypt's race, 

I met where woodland waters swirl, 
With midnight hair and tawny face 

A wild, law-mocking gypsy girl. 


I crossed her virgin palm with gold— 
Her bent head showed each jetty curl— 
I craved to have my fortune told 
By red lips of the gypsy girl. 


She read my palm with mystic art; 

Her light touch made my senses whirl— 
I wonder if she read my heart— 

That strange and witching gypsy girl! 
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“Why, Joshua!” I was really ashamed of the fellow. 
I thought you would be more generous.” 

“So I is generous, Marse Horace—so I is generous! Ef I was mean, or 
jes jus’, Pd finish dem paymints myse’f an’ take de ring to bestow on my next 
ch’ice. Dey aint but two dollars due on it an’ ef she wants to buy it in for dat 
amount, she’s welcome. 

“But, for Gord sake, git me disengaged, Marster! Ps clair wore out!” 

“You haven’t told me about it, yet. What’s the trouble? Isn’t she true— 
and affectionate?” 

“Oh, yas, Sir—yas, Sir—No, Sir—dey aint nothin’ to tell. Juney, she’s 
all right. She’s too good for me, I reckon—an’ maybe dat’s all de trouble. I 
feels like a starched shirt after a rain—an’ you know hit’s onpossible for sech 
as dat to put up a bold front. Hits boun?’ to give in. 

“So long as I was losin’ my shoes in dem miles o’ sticky mud every Sunday, 
Pd a died for her. When dey was twenty-nine men elbowin’ one another to git 
a look at ’er—an’ one or two razor-fights a week—” 

“You mustn’t expect to have things all your own way,” I submitted, gently, 
while I lit another cigar, “you know the old saying: “The course of true love 
never runs smooth’.” 

“Yas, Sir, I knows dat! Dat what I say. Hit’s runnin’ too smooth—too 
damn smoo’—’scuse me, Marster; I aint got de language to dicorate dis case de 
way it should be, an’ I don’ know what to say. Juney, I spec’ she’s about de 
bes’ gal on dis plantation, ef not on de whole Orange-Turn—an’ dat makes de 
way hard for me. Soon as she come up here, she give out to all de yether boys 
dat she was my fy-an-say—an’ she aint nuver is looked at nobody else—an’ she 
do all my mendin’ for me—an’ she sho’ do make me walk a chalk—she sho’ do! 
She’s even started keepin’ my money fer me—an’ she got me dat stingy I almos’ 
begrudges ’er de bottle o’ ginger-pop I treats ’er to on Sadday nights—she’s so 
sot on savin’ for de house-keepin’. Why, I aint wore dat duck suit you gimme 
but once-t dis last season—an’ dat time, she done it up for me—an’ she aint nuver 
brought it back. She say dey aint no use wastin’ it on her. Tell de truth, I aint 
got nothin’ agin? de gal—an’ Pd do anything I could for ’er—in reason. But I 
done los’ my tas’e for ’er, dat’s all— So, now you knows de case in full, please 
to write de letter—an’ make it straight an’ strong!” 

There is pathos to be found in every life-story, if we follow it far enough. 
I felt sorry for the lad, and yet I could not forget the other party to the comedy 
—comedy which has ever its tragic note—and my mind reverted to the girl, the 
absent, the over-sure—the rejected. So my next plea was for her: 

“And how will Juney take this, Joshua?” 

He moved his hat again—and began fanning: 

“Dat’s some’h’m I can’t allow myse’f to study 
about, Marse Horace. Dat’s her een o’ de line.” 

“Yes, it is her end of the line—but you threw 
her the line, didn’t you? Suppose you think this 
thing over. You’ve got tired being engaged; there’s 
nothing new in that. But when people get tired 
being engaged, they generally get married—for a 
change. My advice to you is to go and hurry up 
the wedding. I’m sending Jim Herricks and his wife 
down to work in the sorghum field, and that leaves 
their cabin vacant, and I was thinking the other day 
that you and Juney might like to move in there— 
there’s a nice little garden-patch there and—you’ve 
got a considerable balance to your credit. Draw 
out enough to finish paying for that ring—and to 
buy a few necessary things, and— And, by the way, 
does Juney know you owe for the ring?” 

“Yas, Sir—she knows it, all right! Dat is, she 
knows it now. I told ’er las’ Chuesday night when 
we was walkin’ home fom prayer-meetin’. She had 
stood up an’ give ’er speunce in chu’ch—tol’ how 
happy she was wid love secure in ’er life an’ all sech 
as dat—an’ some how, she seemed jes a little too 
grene in ’er mind—so I up an’ told ’er I was behind 
in my payments on de ring, an’ one thing led to an- 
other tell I had out wid de entire story—how I rented it tel we could sample 
de ingagement. But I couldn’t make ’er mad, no ways. She “lowed dat dat 
was a good plan. Ef I could git ’er hoppin’ mad one time, I mought up an’ 
marry ’er enduring de reconcilemint. 

“But dey aint no use, now. Dis ingagemint is played out by too fair a sea- 
son, same as you see de cotton-fields do, some peaceful years, when everything 
seems goin’ along heavenly an’ de fields start to swivel up, fom pyore lack 0’ 
conterdiction. For a fine crop, gimme enough too-colds an’ too-hots an’ too-wets 
an’ too-drys to egg on de growth. Dis nachel death fom heart-failin’ is a 
hopeless complaint. 3 

“I aint nuver is got drunk, but dey’s been times lately, good religious times 
at dat, when seem like I could understand how softe fool men does git drunk— 
jes to break step! So, write de letter, please, Sir—an’ Tl call for it about dis 
time to-morrer—a rousin’ disengagin’ letter—no ifs or buts to it!” 

The announcement of dinner put an end to our interview and the boy went 
home, but as he turned down the walk, I called to him: “Not to-morrow, Joshua. 
Come in again on Saturday, and PII be ready for you.” 

I wanted time to make some inquiries about the girl whom he was throwing 
over, and to study the situation a little. I had heard only the best reports 
Juney as a worker, and Josh was an exceptional hand—industrious, peaceah 
and apparently honest, and in my association with him through his path 
romance I had grown fond of the boy. s 

And, indeed, I sympathized with him in his dilemma more than I would con- 
fess, being a man myself and realizing the exhilaration of pursuit. But, even 
more sensibly, I knew the luxury of surrender—of love in the house—of home 
and the peace of fulfillment—and so my championship of the woman was largely 
in the man’s interest after all. 

This interview was on Wednesday. 
vestigation and reflection. 

In the late afternoon of the day following this, Thursday, I was sitting in 
my accustomed place on the veranda, smoking, as usual, while I chewed the cud 
of speculation variously, for Joshua’s was not the only tangle which I was 
interested in straightening. 

The sun was low, and when I saw the outline of a slender girl against the 
crimson and perceived that she was approaching from the “quarters road”, it did 
not occur to me that it might be Juney until she was quite up to me and was 
speaking: è 

“Jedge Ransom,” she curtsied low as she spoke, “dis is Juney Littlejohn, 
fom Three Forks—and I called to ax you, please, Sir, ef I mought have de 
liberty to consult wid you—about—” 

“About Joshua?” I interrupted, delight in my voice. 


“I am surprised. 


I had allowed myself three days for in- 


“rer night.” 
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“No, Sir—not about Joshuay—dis time.” And when she spoke his name, 
standing in the low sunlight, I clearly saw a swift bronzing of the yellow of her 
cheek. But only for a moment, for she had soon recovered herself and she spoke 
clearly if her voice did falter a little: 

“I sca’cely knows how to ’splain de case out to you, Jedge—but—but I was 
bleeged to come myse’f or else send some tattletale—on private business—so I 
come— An’ I wants to ax you, Jedge, is you got a license to marry, dis year?” 

This was startling—marriage, and Joshua not in it! 

“T haven’t a license, exactly—but, as judge of this circuit, I do perform the 
civil ceremony sometimes. Would 
you mind telling me who may need 
my services?” 

“Me, Sir,” in voice scarcely 
audible. 

“When?” 

“To-morrer night.” 

“You and—who else?” 

At this, she threw a timorous 
glance over her shoulder and even 
further lowered her voice. 

“Me an’ Sam Slydel,” bronz- 
ing again. 

“Sam Slydel of Three Forks? 
The well-digger with the cross—?” 

“Yas, Sir—dat’s him.” 

“Hm—hm! Yes, I see. I don’t 
like to ask it, Juney, but—you are 
not exactly a stranger to me, you 
know, although I have never seen 
you until now—and I am inter- 
ested in you. You see, I am in 
court a good deal and I “hear a 
good many things about people 
who get into trouble. Hasn’t this 
Sam Slydel been—hasn’t he been in 
jail?” 

“He don’t min’ 
looked up now. 

“But I was thinking of you. 
As his wife, you would mind it.” 

“He’s out, now—an’ he say he 
nuver is stole all dem chickens, no- 
how. Dey was others besides Sam 
in dat chicken-mixtry.” 

And then she added, glancing 
again behind her: { 

“An’ dis is a secret business, 
Jedge Ransom, please, Sir. Sam 
wrote me word dat I better call 
am’ see you myself—but he charged 
me not to tell you who I was 
gwine marry. Dat’s what I git for 


dat.” She 


~ tellin’ all I knows.” 


“T shall not betray your con- 
fidence, Juney. There is no secret 
about a man’s being in jail for chicken-stealing—and I wished to be sure that 
the woman he married should know it. And then, as I told you just now, I 
have been hearing a great deal of you from Joshua. Would you mind telling 
me what has happened between you and him?” 

“Aint nothin’ p’tic’lar happened. , I jes got tired. I come down here las’ 
fall. I swapped fields wid a gal wha’ was keepin’ company wid a Three Forks’ 
boy—an’ took her field jes so Josh wouldn’t have to take cold in all dat sof? suc- 


tion mud, walkin’ it twice-t ever’ Sunday—an’ I craved to see de world, anyhow. - 


“So, ef me an’ Sam comes over here to-morrer night about dis time, you'll 
tie de knot, will you, Sir? He done swo’ he would take me back ‘Mis’ Slydel, ef 
de court knows itse’f—an’ I don’t want no fights. Joshuay done whupped him 
out three times a’ready—an’ I know he'll come armed—wid gun an’ razors. 
Joshuay aint nuver is had no patience wid ’im. Say ‘Sam Slydeľ to Joshuay, an’ 
it’s wuss’n a red rag to a bull—an’ so I lays out to be married an’ clair out befo’ 
Josh gits wind of it.” 

“And so you find that you like him better than you do Josh, after all?” 

At this, she gave a helpless shrug—and even laughed, languidly: 

“I s’pec’ PI have to let it go at dat. I been ingaged to Sam, off’n on, right 
along, jes a sort o’ loose ingagemint, for a side-pleasure—but, of cose, Sam aint 
in it wid Josh—not wid me! But—but—” 

She was twirling Josh’s ring on her finger as she spoke. 

“But—anything for a change,” she concluded, wearily. “Dats all past 
hist’ry now. An’ when I’m gone I wants to leave dis ingagemInt ring o Josh’s 
wid you, please, Sir—so I’ll be sho Josh gits it safe-t.” 

“Wouldn’t you better leave it with me now?” I scanned her face as I put 
the question. She seemed tô be looking far afield 
as if, for the moment forgetful of my presence, but, 
recovering herself, she turned her glance upon me 
while she said, slowly: “Not yit—not tel to-mor- 
And, as she turned away, she added: 
“Thanky, Jedge—thanky kindly—an’ please to 
recolle? dat dis is all private business, please, 
Sir.” 

“I shall not let Josh know that I have seen 
you—if that is what you mean?” 

“Dat’s all—thanky, Sir.” And she was gone 
—a slim silhoutte against the sunset. 
© As soon as she had left the footpath I started 
off in the direction of Joshua’s cabin. All my 
testimony was in, now, and I saw my way to win 
my case. Before I had reached the fellow’s door, 
however, I saw him crossing the field in the oppo- 
site direction, and I beckoned to him to come and 
we walked down the road together. I was glad to 
have this assurance that he could not possibly have 
seen the girl. It gave me the needed clearing for 
my maneuver. 

“I am glad to see you, Josh,” I began; “I 
want to tell you that I will write your letter to- 


night—but you'll have to come up to the house 
and dictate it.” : 
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“Git git—git out de marryin’-book, please Sir” 


The Orchestra 


By William H. Hayne 


The orchestra of Nature fills 

Our listening world: the flute-like rills; 
Rivers that flow, with soft refrain, 
Seeking the bosom of the main; 

Ocean’s majestic surge and sweep, 

Or minor chords that haunt the deep, 
Winds that are journeying o’er the earth, 
Attuned to sadness and to mirth, 

Or chanting, at some stern decree, 

Wild war songs over land and sea; 
Thunder that rolls, in Titan rage, 

Within the storm-clouds sullen cage; 
Insects that chirp, and heaven born birds, 
Whose perfect music needs no words. 
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He gave me a quick look, but said nothing—so I went on: 


“The truth is, if you put it off, Juney may not be here—that is, if what I 


hear is true—and it came pretty straight.” : 

Still, no answer, although I saw that he was instantly interested. 

“I wonder if you happen to know a fellow by the name of Slydel—Sam Sly- 
del, I believe he calls himself?” 

“Sam Sly Devil, you better say,” he snarled. 
Juney, I like to know?” ; 

“He is coming down here to-morrow determined to marry her—and he has 
sent me word to be ready to tie 
the knot—that’s all I know.” And 
after a minute I added: “Of course 
this lets you out—and it will make 
things easy for you.” 

I have seen some sudden trans- 
formations in my life, but never 
such as that wrought by the magic 
of a name which seemed to trans- 
form the apathetic youth of yes- 
terday into a man of,action and 
of fire. 

“When?” The voice which 
asked the question was so low in 
the throat and so remote that it 
frightened me. 

“I said to-morrow—to-morrow 
night,” I answered, and then sud- 
den anger rose in me and flared 
—resentment in behalf of the girl. 
No doubt my voice was satirical 
when I added: “It gives you 
time to write the letter—and throw 
her over.” 

Perhaps I may seem to have 
been taking unwarranted chances 


“What’s he got to do wid 


sure of my case. 

“Write what?” He snarled 
again, and I quite forgave him for 
forgetting our relations for the 
moment. A tempest was raging 
within him, and while he stood, 
silent, his face twitched with emo- 
tion. 

Finally, he turned to me: 

“Is you gwine be home to- 
night, Marse Horace—bout eight 
o'clock?” He spoke now in the 
even voice of control. : 

“I shall be in my study, as 
usual, from eight until ten,’ I 
answered—and that was all. 

* * * * * 

It was half-past eight, and I 
was deep in the case of “Schupert 
vs. Schupert” when I heard a timid rap at my door, and in reply to my none 
too amiable “Come in!” there entered the man, Joshua, leading by the hand 
none other than the maid, Juney Littlejohn. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “is that you, Josh?” I had involuntarily risen as if in 
contemplation of that which was so soon to be required of me. 

“Marse Horace—I means to say, Jedge Ransom, I wushes to make you 
*quainted wid Miss Juney Littlejohn.” 
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“And so, this is Juney, of whom I have so often heard you speak? I am glad 


to know you, Juney.” So I set her mind at rest, and in her grateful glance I 
had my reward. “Joshua has been in love with you for a long time, my girl. 
He is a good boy—and I believe you are worthy of him.” Then, turning to 
Joshua, I added, “And now, what can I do for you both?” 

Josh fairly giggled the words out of shape as he replied: 

“Git—git—git out de marryin’-book, please, Sir.” 


r * * * * * * * * 


I have performed a good many similar ceremonies, first and last, but never 
one with more satisfaction than this. The fellow was fairly radiant in the glow 
of triumph, and, if the girl never looked her name before, she might have imper- 
sonated the poets month as she stood in her simple flowered muslin, fairly en- 
wrapped in the “perfect day” of love’s fulfillment. 


* * * * * * * * * 


They had been gone only a few moments when Joshua was back again, for a 
parting word while his bride waited at the gate. 

“For Gord sake,” he almost whispered, forgetting that we were alone, “don’t 
let on to nobody, Marse Horace. I aint named dat 
chicken-stealin’ jail-bird to *°er—an’ she don’t know 
I s’picion nothin’—an’ could you, please, Sir, tel- 
ephome de news o’ dis ma’iage over to Three Forks, 
right away, please, Sir? 

“We aint had much time sence I talked wid 
you a while ago, but we’s done some swif talkin’ 
—an’ we gwine have de ch’uch-weddin’ a week f’om 
Sunday night—wid all proper bridesmaids an’ 
ring-cake—an ever'thing. I don’t "low to have little 
Juney stinted, jes on account o’ marryin’ a dog- 
gone fool like me—but, I tell you de truth, Marse 
Horace, nothin’ but a lightnin’-flash’ll strike some 
folks! But I’m struck wid a ‘lectric strike all 
right now—an’ Ps dat racklass happy, my foots 
aint techin’ de groun’! 

“An you'll sen’ de telephome, please, Sir? 
Thanky, Sir! An’ make it a peaceable message, 
an’ I trus’ itll git dar befo’ Sam Sly Devil gits 
started on his rampagious weddin’-journey. I 
didn’t rightly know what I was doin’ but befo’ I 
went for Juney, whilst my shavin’-water was b’ilin’, 
I loaded my gun. I may have to kill ’im befo’ I 
die, yit—but I don’t want to resk makin’ Juney a 


bridal pe widder—an’ so sen’ de telephome, 
please, Sir!” 
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The Breath of the Violets 


In Which Is Related How Miss Marjory Malone 
Is Informed That She Is Told, and Not Asked 


HE breath of spring vio- 

i lets—the perfumed, over- 
grown children of the 

first warm sun and rains 


of spring, floated over the damp 
pavement, and was carried by the 


and Jack Loring drank it in with 
all his fragrance-loving soul. 

“I suppose,” he thought, as 
he flattened himself out against 
the Waldorf near one of the en- 
trances watching the throng, in 
front of a millinery store across 
from him, grow larger, “when I 
was in a bunk-house, with only a 
lot of howling coyotes outside for 
company, I thought I was some 
lonesome; but darned if New 
York aint the most abso-lone- 
somest-lutely dug-out I was ever 
corraled in.” 

He was tall, broad-shoulder- 
ed, with a well-shaped head 
thrown back alertly, and eyes 
that looked the world fearlessly 
in the face. There were pleasant 
lines around his mouth, a glow- 
ing tan on his face, suggesting 
wind and weather. 

The avenue, pulsing with the 
subliminal return of spring, was 
joyously noisy with the patter of 
hoofs, the jangle of harness, the 
cries of porters, and everywhere 
the chug—chug—chug of gleam- 
ing automobiles filled one’s ears. 
Mounted policemen, in gorgeous 
new uniforms, breathed out au- 
thority. Muffled and far away ( wai 
came the sound of a carousel or- ey Fa 
gan, and the hum of the elevated. 

Violets! Violets! Violets 
dominated the ever-changing 
scene. Windows displayed hats 
covered with them, the spring air 
was soft with the smell of them, 
street-venders pushed trays of 
them under one’s nose, well- 
dressed women wore huge bunches 
of them, from which floated long, 
fluffy tulle streamers. Is there 
anything anywhere as radiant as 
the heart of a perfect Aprii day, throbbing with life and the renewed youth and 
joyousness of spring, on Fifth Avenue? 

“Any one of these bunches of loveliness can put her brand on me that wants 
to. They'll think I’m a blanked masher; but a fellow who hasn’t seen a civilized 
feminine creature for seven years gets plum locoed in this village,’ Loring 
muttered. He glanced at his watch. It was fifteen minutes past one. He had 
an appointment to meet Radcliffe at that spot at one. 

“Might have known he’d forget it,” thought Loring. “Engaged people never 
remember anything, except themselves. He doesn’t give a tarnation cent that I 
haven’t a soul to speak to but a bell-boy, a hotel clerk, and a couple of lawyers.” 

It was his first trip East in seven years. On leaving college he and Radcliffe 
went West. At first, they tried mining, then put their combined capital in the 
Bar L Ranch. After years of saving and cattle-punching, a mining company 
tunneled into an old claim of theirs, where they had made a few trials, then 
abandoned the mine as being of too low a grade of ore, and too thin a vein to 
justify expenditure. When the syndicate, accidentally, ran into their property, 
it discovered, under the layer of gold, the entire body of the earth impregnated 
with valuable copper minerals. 

Loring and Radcliffe read long reports from mining experts; some of which 
they understood, most of which they did not. The only salient fact they could 
comprehend was that the syndicate offered them eight millions for their claim. 

Radcliffe telegraphed the good news to the girl who had been waiting for 
him those seven years, and they left the ranch in charge of the foreman, and 
both came East for a final transfer of the property. As soon as the necessary 
legal formalities were over, Radcliffe hurried up to Lakewood to 
persuade the girl to be married the next week. A rather incoherent 
letter informed Jack Loring that he would be best man at a wed- 
ding Easter-week. His partner and the girl were to come in town 
and lunch with him to-day at the Waldorf. He looked at his watch 
again. It was now twenty-five minutes past the hour they were 
to meet him. 

All those years out West he had planned what he would do 
when he came East. Now that he had more money than he ever 
dreamed of owning, the savor had vanished. If there was any one 
he could give them to, he would have liked to go into the shops and 
buy frills, furbelows and flowers right and left. Radcliffe’s talk of 
what he was going to give his girl left him with an aching void, and 
for the first time in his life he felt that he was alone. 

He threw tips around at his hotel lavishly, and had practically 
emptied his pockets several times; but there was no zest to it when 
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A lavender-kid hand rested in his for a second 


By ELIZABETH M’RAE BOYKIN 
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it was so easy to fill them again. 
He felt mocked by the freshness 
and beauty of everything so 
Aprilian about him. His soul 
cried out with vague and word- 
less wants, haunted by the com- 
ing and going of unknown feet, 
and a sudden wave of loneliness 
overwhelmed him. He felt hazily 
that he wanted to tell something 
to somebody, though he did not 
know just what it was. 

If there was only some one 
in that sea of unknown faces that 
he could speak to.. How deso- 
lately lonesome, for one person, 
would be that flower-decked ta- 
ble he had ordered! 

A few paces from him stood 
a person, the pinkness of whose 
countenance indicated vast table- 
comfort, and whose clothing 
shrieked of quality and good 
tailoring. 

Loring had lived West long 
enough to acquire a Westerner’s 
suspicion of immaculateness in 
masculine attire. He looked 
askance at the stranger’s glances 
toward the numerous women go- 
ing up and down the avenue, and 
at the silken ankles descending 
from carriages and motors. 

A vender sauntered by with 
a tray of violets. 

“Violets! Violets!” he beg- 
ged, shoving the fragrant blos- 
NN soms in Loring’s face. 

AN pr" “Yes,” answered Loring. 
A “Which bunch?” 

“The best you have,” and 
Loring handed him a bill. “Keep 
the change.” 

The vender hurried around 
the corner rapidly, for fear the 
crazy man who paid five dollars 
for a bunch of violets might 
change his mind. oe 

“Darned!” said Loring, help- 
lessly holding a mammoth cluster 
of violets, and seeing the smile of 
amusement on the objectionable 
strangers countenance. “Now 
that I’ve got them, what am I going to do with them?” 

At that moment a carriage, with a pair of prancing black horses, came 
around the corner, and turned toward the entrance by Loring. An automobile 
dashing up to the same entrance swerved, the car skidded for a yard or two—_ 

“Look out, there! Look out!” A _ policeman’s voice crashed over the hum 
of street-noises like a pistol shot, as he tried to make his way through the fright- 
ened crowd. 

The horse nearest Loring reared, and plunged toward the sidewalk, seeking 
to escape the huge blood-red bulk swooping down upon him. 

With one spring, Loring was at the horse’s head. This was something! His 
blood was stirring as it had not done since he left the West. With one dexterous 
twist of the bit he quieted the plunging animal, while the chauffeur backed his 
car from out the carriage wheels. The crowd within a few feet of the maddened 
beast melted away like smoke. Loring saw the betailored individual edging — À 
away toward the door of the hotel. “As the groom and a policeman reached the: — 
horses’ heads the door of the brougham opened, and a vision of loveliness burst 
on Jack Loring’s sight that sent the blood surging to every. far corner 
of his body. The immaculate stranger advanced, from his place by the door, 
toward the girl with outstretched hand. As she saw him the expression in he 
violet eyes changed first to vexed annoyance, then to slight indignation. She 
turned her head, and her eyes met Jack Loring’s. For an instant there was 
hesitation, then a radiant, gracious, winning smile of recognition that set him 
all a-tingle with misgivings and hopes. With the disconcerting knowledge that 
the blood was showing under his tan, it occurred to him that she mistook him 

for some one else. The stranger had almost reached her, when Lor- 

ing held out his hand, muttering something, he scarcely knew what. 

In his compelling, impulsive way he gave her no chance to utter 4 

word of protest. s 

A lavender-kid hand’ rested in his for a second, a smile again 
flickered around her mouth, and from her heavy-lashed eyes came @ 
flash making his well-ordered nerves dance. Her gown, exquisitely 
simple, of violet-hued cloth, with a lacey white yoke, suggested that 
indefinable distinction between the woman who beautifies the gown, 
and the gown that beautifies the woman. 

“Thank you, so much,” she said, standing beside him. 

“It was nothing,” he answered. “You are not frightened?” 4 

“It was over before I had time to be frightened. But for your 
quickness where would I be now?” Her voice was steady; but he saw 
that her hand trembled a little. - 

“It was no more than any one else would have done,” he said, stoop- — 
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ing to pick up the violets that lay unharmed where he 
had dropped them. “They just match your frock,” he 
continued, simply, handing them to her. “Come,” notic- 
ing a crowd gathering around the injured carriage, “get 
out of this. There'll be a reporter or two here in a 
minute.” 

As she took the flowers, and walked the few steps 
to the door, he thought he detected another gentle, mys- 
terious, disquieting smile, so faint a smile as to be 
almost a mirage. 

“But no one else did anything,” she replied, with a 
side glance at the stranger, who glared at them angrily, turned on 
his heel and walked off. 

When they reached one of the small reception rooms, she held 
out her hand: 

“Thank you again,” she said, with an air of dismissal. 

“You don’t mean for me to go!” he gasped. New York had 
grown wonderfully enchanting in the last few minutes. He had 
stopped a runaway horse; but he could not stop his runaway heart. 

“What else could I mean?” a little coolly. “I’m afraid the 
violets were intended for some one else,” with a movement as though 
to hand them to him. 

“Don’t!” pleaded Loring. 
to keep them.” 

“I don’t know what you must think of me,” she faltered. 

“You took me for somebody you knew?” he asked gravely. 

“No, I didn’t. I saw a man I—I didn’t want to see. You 
looked respectable, and I wanted to thank you for what you had 
done. Something, I don’t know what, made me pretend to know 
you. I thought in a minute it would be over, and that, perhaps, 
you’d think you knew me, if I spoke, and help me out. Of course, 
it was a dreadful thing to do. I know that now. Wont you go?” 
the violet eyes met his beseechingly. 

“There was not the slightest harm in it,” he replied, with loyal 
earnestness. “I am perfectly respectable, even if you don’t think I 
am behaving like it. I don’t know a breathing human in this town 
to speak to except two lawyers. My partner and his girl were to 
meet me, and—well, they didn’t. I was just feeling as if I must speak 
to somebody, when your horse helped me out—you bowed, and then, 
what could I do?” l 

“I was all my fault,’ she murmured, contritely. 

“Pll be da—if—, excuse me, but it wasn’t your fault, and what’s the harm 
anyway? Whatever you did you had a reason for doing. When I saw that 
cherub-faced fashion-plate starting toward you, I just couldn’t let him, that’s 
all, I beg your pardon,” flushing suddenly, “is he a friend of yours?” 

“No, he is the man I didit want to meet. He found out that I was coming 
here, and waited.” 

“If we were only out West,” responded Loring, feelingly. 
him bother you for a moment.” 

“Oh, you’re a Westerner,” she ejaculated, viewing him with new interest. 
“That accounts for your having your way.” 

“We are rather a plain-sailing lot out there,” he replied, laughing. “When 
we want a thing, we take it.” 

“I can quite believe it,” she answered; “but I’m afraid your methods can’t 
be used in New York. Thank you for understanding, and helping me out.” 

“I didn’t understand at the time. I saw you, and I didn’t want that—er— 
that other fellow to get to 
you. You don’t mean to say 
good-by, now that we have 
explained things?” 

“Don’t you think it time?” 

“Time! Why it isn’t near- 
ly time for that. Haven't I 
proved myself respectable?” 

“It isn’t out West, you 
see. Here we do things dif- 
ferently.” The words were 
very proper; but something in 
her eyes held him. 

“But I might never see 
you again!” 

“Is that necessary ?” 

“It’s the most necessary 
thing there is,” he replied, em- 
phatically. “I don’t suppose 
I know anybody you know. In 
fact, I don’t know anybody 
but those lawyers, Dick Rad- 
cliffe, and his girl—Alice Van 
Zandt !” 

“Alice Van Zandt!” 

“Yes; you know her?” 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I have heard of her,” 
evasively. “She’s to be mar- 
ried next week, I believe. It’s 
rather much talked about. It 
sounds like a fairy tale, her 
waiting all these years for him 
to make money, and his wak- 
ing up one morning finding 
himself rich.” 

“You see it’s all right,” he 
said, quickly. “You know 
about somebody I know. I’m 
Radcliffe’s partner. I was 
waiting for them. They are 
the ones who promised to 
meet me, and then forgot me.” 

“Does my having heard of 
her make me know you?” she 
asked. 

“Of course, it gives us the 
privilege of introducing our- 
selves,” he answered, firmly. 
“Do you know what time it 
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"Shall I call you the Lady of the Violets?” he asked 


is? It’s almost two o'clock. Have you had lunch? I haven’t, and I’m starving. 
Wont you—? You wont make me take lunch by myself?” It was a dreadfully 
impertinent thing to ask. The enormity of it was inexcusable, except under the 
stress of what he felt. 

“Its New York, remember. Why, to do such a thing is unheard of.” 

“So was America unheard of until it was discovered,” he replied. 
should a foolish convention prevent us?” 

“I don’t know,” she faltered. 

“Cant you trust me?” The sincere pleading in his tone brought a sparkle 
to her eyes. A will stronger than her own was influencing her to yield to the 
magnetism of the moment, and cast aside the conventions that had hedged her 
all her life. Some penetrating power seemed to breathe from this man sweeping 
her out on a current of swift enchantment. 

In a few minutes they found themselves seated in one of the small private 
dining-rooms, 

“Pm glad you trusted me,” he said, simply. 
going to tell me who you are?” 

“Is that essential?” she asked. 

“There’s nothing essential you don’t want to do,” he replied. “Shall I call 
you the Lady of the Violets?” 

She took the great cluster of Princess violets at her plate, holding them to 
her fresh young face, as she brooded over their fragrant petals, and half turned 


“Why 


“Pm Jack Loring. Are you 


‘her face toward him, dreamily, confident. 


“Do you know,” she said, “all my life before, I’ve done what was laid out 
for me generations back. I’ve longed for something new and strange to happen, 
and, until to-day, nothing except the pre-ordained things ever came my way, and, 
if they did, I was afraid to do them.” 

“You are not afraid now?” he questioned. 

“No, the strangest thing it seems right, and we know it’s terrible.” 

“Nothing you did, could be terrible. You’re not sorry you came?” he 
leaned toward her. 

“No,” softly. 

“Why should we let happiness pass us by, and not take it when we may? 
There is not enough of it in the world anyway. Why should we wait for chance 
and hazard while Pm trying to find some one to say, ‘Miss Lady of the Violets, 
Mr. Loring?” 

“And to think you do not even know who I am,” she exclaimed, gayly. 

“I know that you are you, and, to-day, we have ourselves to ourselves. I know 
nothing past or present, except this is you, and that all my life I’ve been starving 
for the sight of you.” 

She was on the point of smiling, when it occurred to her that it might be 
dangerous in view of the expression in his eyes. 

“I suppose,” she continued, “it’s altogether as one looks at it. 
it proper for girls to lunch in hotels with strange men?” 

“I think it perfectly proper for you to be here with me—don’t you?” 

“How do you know that to-morrow I wont take lunch with another strange 
man?” she asked. 

“Because you wont,” he answered,’ convincingly. 
come; but we have to-day, why think of anything else?” 

She laughed, and he tingled all over with the music of it. 

“After all, it’s rather funny. Don’t you think it’s funny?” she raised her 
eyes to his, making his heart beat quicker. 

“I think—but I can’t tell you what I do think.” Something in his tone made 
the dark lashes fall over her eyes, so he could not read what was there. They had 
reached the game by this time, though neither knew what they ate. 
He was dizzy. The odor of the flowers, and the changing lights in 
her violet eyes were going to his head, as he stared at the vision in 
front of him. She was an ever-receding rainbow, as irresistible as 
the perfume of her violets. She was unexpectedness in person, as 
elusive as a moonbeam. She was adorable from the top of her 
violet hat to the toes of her tiny shoes. At moments, an over- 
whelming shyness fell on her, then she sparkled with merriment, 
and lifted her eyes to his for a fleeting second, giving him a bewil- 
dering sense of how they might look. 


(Concluded on Page 39) 
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House 


OPHIE BIBB and Michael, her husband, walked 
S together in the August evening to meet the 
night train at Weeping Willow. The station 
was three miles from their home. The man 
shot moving blots of light on the hard red road, 
from a lantern which he jerked back and forth, as 
if disturbed by some mental conflict exacting an 
outer expression. His breath came in quick provoked 
noises that seemed to hint of: some burden of which 
he was unwilling to complain before his wife, yet 
wished her to recognize. She, on her part, walked 
erectly ahead of him, her mind, from the haze of a 
strong but futile indignation, dwelling on the idea 
that she would have behaved, in Michael’s place, in 
a manner “becoming a grown person”. The faded 
roses in her hat jauntily led the way amid a con- 
Strained silence which lasted to the door of the wait- 
ing room. 

“Here, Michael, take the money. It’s ‘leven dol- 
lars. I reckon you wanter buy the ticket yo’self,” 
said Sophie. 

“Uv course, but—aint you goin’er wait till train 
time?” 

As he looked up beseechingly, her ill humor was 
dissipated, and she answered, kindly: 

“You know I aint thinkin’ er leavin’ till you’re 
gone.” 

In the dull room—lighted by a kerosene lamp— 
the pair were exposed pitiably. Sophie, tall and bony 
and sallow, looked every day of her eight years’ 
advance beyond her husband’s twenty-six. Her mouth 
and eyes alone saved her from homeliness without 
extenuation. Together, they expressed a determina- 
tion that made her face the embodiment of a pur- 
pose. The eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles 
were pale blue; yet, not so much was the enforced 
impression from lack of color as from an intensity 
of vision that had not surely seen, but had continued 
the yearning search none the less eagerly. Michael, 
after securing his ticket, sat crouched in his seat, his 
face turned to the placid round-faced clock on the 
wall. He counted over the four minutes that re- 
mained to him, as if hoping that the action might 
prolong his time. 

Then he caught Sophie’s words: 

“R’member, it aint fer very long. I ’spect you can 
get through in a year. Everything’ll come back to 
you; it aint many years since you been in school.” 
While she spoke she rested her capable hand on 
his knee. 

“Only eight years. Oh! I’m all right now. PUN 
get along all right. You'll see if I don’t.” 

“Yes,” said Sophie, gladly. “I will see. And PHN 
be so proud. Thanksgiving, I’m goin’er send you a 
cake and Brother’s turkey hen. They'll be right 
there, at the Normal Postoffice, sure, on Thursday 
morning.” 

Through the door they could now see the headlight 
of the engine shining coldly above the shortening 
length of rails, and, as it pulled into the station, 
they heard the sibilant hiss of the steel bars. Michael 
was trembling nervously, and it was Sophie who 
moved first toward the platform. 

“Good-by, Michael. Pll write you so’s you can get 
a letter most as soon as you get to the school,” she 
said, leading the way to the day coach. 

“Be sure you do, Sophie. Tell Brother and Sister 
‘Good-by’ for Papa.” When he was in his seat, look- 
ing out at his wife, he said, “I’m goin’er try and 
make good, Sophie, I am.” 

A minute later the woman passed abruptly 
through the crowd gathered for the distribution of 
the mail, and started homeward. She carried her- 
self with a stiff, almost virginal, precision, the 
square of light from the lantern advancing before 
her like a white dignified shadow. But there was no 
harmony between her inner and outer states. She 
was in a “bad humor”, and, as an incentive to ill 
temper, was angry with herself for indulging in the 
mood. Soon, however, realizing that the tree of her 
discontent was putting forth further unquiet fruit, 
she decided, considering this mighty growth, that the 
root of her spiritual restlessness must be the voice of 
Conscience. There were certain abstract terms that 
Sophie—whose schooling had not included a course in 
Logic—invariably associated in her concept of their 
meaning, with what she felt was their proper color; 
thus Sin was a wave of scarlet, and Duty a sort of 
gray coming and going and doing; and it may be 
that this nature-personification was as helpful as any 
analysis. Many of our common abstractions come to 
us painted in what we feel, from inherited instinct, 
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to be the inherent ex- 
pression of their mean- 
ing. So it was that 
Sophie as a child had 
conceived her conscience 
as a gray thing which, 
like India rubber, could 
be elongated within lim- 
itation, but which, by 
reason of another pecu- 
liarity of elastic arti- 
cles, might by much 
stretching be rendered 
ineffectual. And it was 
her wish to cherish a 
vigorous counsellor, one 
that might edify her 
mind in familiar dis- 
course. 

Now her mentor said, 
“Did you, after all, do 
the right thing in send- 
ing Michael to the State 
Normal School? How 
could you, knowing his 
infirmity ?” 

“I know that he'll get 
over his  timidity—his 
fear of strangers. Don’t 
I have to struggle day 
after day to help my 
children and myself?” 

“He was willing to 
help you all he could at 
home. He did all the 
work about the place.” 

“An what good’ll that 
do when it comes time 
to pay the first interest 
on the mortgage? 
What’s the use of his 
Slavin’ away here forever, anyway? He’s got book- 
sense, an’ he can use it. I oughter know; I taught 
school long enough at Hope’s Ferry. Have I mar- 
ried a man, or—or, what?” 

A nightbird shrilling from a sumac hedge that 
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towered by the road like a bit of the tropics trans-,. 


planted to the cotton fields of Georgia, startled Sophie 
from her absorption. Then came the answer very 
distinctly: 

“You oughter know what you’ve married, Sophie 
Bibb, and why?” 

Yes, she should know. ° 

There was a certain train of thought—of the kind 
that imaginative adolescents call a “think”, a day 
dream that may come like a blossoming from Faery 
—on which she loved to dwell. In words it may seem 
the unfolding of the bloom of a humble romance; 
in the garden of the woman’s mind it was the single 
golden flower. To-night, walking slowly through the 
ranks of the corn in the fields before her home, she 
gave herself to the recollection of her courtship. 

During her sixth winter of teaching, when she was 
twenty-six, a young man from the country had en- 
rolled himself in her classes. His name, he stam- 
mered, was Michael Bibb. He was a slight blond 
with a pale, pimply complexion. In recess time she 
talked to him, and discovered, among other things, 
that he wrote a beautiful hand, hated mathematics 
but loved history, and had read St. Elmo, his favorite 
novel, three times. Thereafter, he spent every day’s 
recreation hour in talking to “Miss Sophie”. He had 
never been used to the rough games popular at the 
village school. 

In the midst of the holidays, young Bibb moved 
his modest belongings to old Mys. Greer’s, where he 
delighted that ancient dame with many half-hours 
of absorbed attention to her millinery reminiscences, 
and entertained her granddaughter, Miss Sophie, with 
short excursions along those roads that promised 
aught of interest to a pair of earnest creatures seek- 
ing knowledge from all that surrounded them. On 
one of the first spring nights, as they were coming 
home from a revival meeting, Michael told his com- 
rade that he loved her—that she must promise to 
marry him on the day following the close of the 
school session. Now, after eight years, the woman 
felt his nervous fingers tearing off her neat specta- 
cles that he might kiss her lightly on the eyelids. She 
had returned the salute on his forehead. Afterwards, 
she had confessed to herself that she experienced 
more pleasure from giving her kiss than from re- 
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He counted over the four minutes that remained to him 


ceiving his. He was such a lovable, pure boy! 

So, on his eighteenth birthday, they were married. 
On the way to Atlanta—whither Sophie had decided 
to take a wedding trip on the savings from her past 
year’s salary, plus ten dollars which Michael had se- 
cured on the strength of a small legacy—an old 
woman had offered to share her lunch with Sophie 
and “her brother”. The wife had said nothing; but, 
henceforth, a new feeling tinged her affection for 


Michael. She wished that she might look younger 
for his sake. For herself, she was contented; nearly 
always. 


The end of the week found them, in company with 
Mrs. Greer, at “Pappy” Bibb’s plantation, three miles 
from Weeping Willow. 

Yes, she should know. . . . 

As Sophie entered her fenced-off yard, she paused 
beneath a cotton-wood tree that hung its laden 
branches over the gate. Before her stretched their 
small expanse of cotton-fields. In the faint light 
she could see white gleams, like night flowers, where 
the browned bolls had freed the cotton. Beyond 
these were the corn fields. While standing there, she 
glanced upward. The sky was a dome of deep, won- 
derful blue, seeming the substance and the shadow 
of the heavens. The night was fretted with the still, 
open splendor of the stars. Suddenly, Sophie laughed 
aloud. She saw her husband and herself crawling in 
a darkness of great shadows, seeing with the aid of 
a crazy lantern, the highway where they might walk 
upright! Sophie had a rather bitter sense of humor, 
but her great tenderness leavened all her dealings 
with her family. 

Now, she repressed her laugh, recalling that she 
professed to be a Christian, that she was the pos- 
sessor of an immortal soul, that it was unbecoming 
such an one seemingly to scorn the Wisdom of a 
Greater than she. She murmured a little prayer on 
the spot. 

She came to herself, startled. She felt as if she had 
dreamed. Surely some one called to her? “Mama,” 
the voice said. Then she turned quickly, and beheld 
Sister, her older child, standing beside her. 

“Oh! You skeered me, honey,” Sophie cried. 

The child came nearer. “Mama, Pappy’s been play- 
in’ agin with Brother. They're playin’ now in the 
settin’-room.” She was a weazened wight, with a thin 
crop of hair which her mother perseveringly “Dutch- 
ed”. It was tied with a piece of stringy ribbon. 

“Well, come on. Let’s go in, Sister.” (Sophie had 
trained her children to address each other as 
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“Brother” and “Sister”; and, as a consequence, the whole 
family called the boy and girl thus). 

For a minute Sophie stood in the doorway, watching 
Pappy indulge in that wicked pastime which had beguiled 
his inn-keeper days. The lamp was on the round table, 
dangerously near the edge. Within the radiance an old man 
and a child faced one another, the twain holding tightly 
their dole of cards. Then—“Last take-up! I’ve caught Big 
and Little!” piped the dotard in a high creaky voice. When 
he had spoken, his mouth still hung open, as if old jaws 
were unable to close impulsively. He began to count his 
cards, moving his tongue to keep count of the score. 

“I’ve beat you, Pappy! I’ve beat you Eight to Three!” 
The boy slapped his knee and shouted happily. Then he 
jumped up and ran toward the door where his mother and 
sister stood. Poor Brother stopped short. . 

“You’re a mean sneak, Sister Bibb!” he cried. ‘“An’ 
I’m goin’er lam you good fashion.” He lunged toward her 
as he passed through the door, but Sister stood staring 
at him scornfully, her sharp fingers ready to pinch should 
he be so unwary as to attack her. 

Sophie commenced gathering the scattered cards from 
the floor. “Pappy, I do think as often as I’ve told you, you 
would stop tryin’er be the ruination of my child! You 
` lead ’im astray from everything I can teach ’im. Now, I 
bound you wont see these old cards again in a hurry!” 

Pappy’s face quivered as if she had hit him in the mouth, 
He looked at her fascinatedly while she spoke, but when she 
turned away his head jerked downward, and he began to 
trate imaginary slow lines on the table. Two small tears 
worked out of his eyes, and, after some winking, he made 
them fall on his hands. For a long time he stared at them 
absorbedly. 

Sophie, standing in the middle of the room, was remov- 
ing her hat when Brother came running in, jubilant. 

“Oh, Mama, Grammer’s spilt ’serves all over yo’ pretty 
sofa-cushion, ‘That’s why she’s in the other room by her- 
self.” Brother was not usually a creator of strife, but this 
evening he was engaged in the honest attempt to divert 
attention from his misdemeanor. 

“TIl see you later, Brother,” said Sophie. In the oppo- 
site room she found her grandmother huddled in the depths 
of her favorite rocking-chair. The old woman was twitch- 
ing at her skirt, and, as the younger woman entered, 
glanced up furtively. 

“Sophie, I read in the papers to-day that them big hats 
is goin’ out this winter. And old rose is mighty popular. I 
seen that the Crown-Princess of Germany’s goin’er have a 
whole set of old rose morning dresses,” said she, animatedly, 
in the tone of one who offers a propitiatory greeting from 
the storehouse of one’s precious topics. The changes in 
the fashions and the small doings of the royalties of Eu- 
rope were sources of keen enjoyment in her dreary existence. 

“Grammer, I told you not to go after them preserves in 
the little cupboard. How on earth did you spill ’em?” 
Sophie asked. 

“I—I slipped, an’ the jar—” 

“Have you wiped the piller? Well, it’s time fer us all 
to be in bed, Brother; see Pappy to ’is room. You all 
come on now,” Sophie said, wearily. 

She waited for Brother and Pappy, and 
Sister and Grammer to assemble in the en- 
trance way, whence they would begin the 
ascent of the steep staircase that ran between 
the walls of the two front rooms. The pro- 
cession began to move very slowly, stepping 
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Michael was washing the dinner dishes 
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on each step. In exhaustion, Sophie leant against the front- 
door for a moment, instead of following immediately behind 
as rear guard. While she gazed on the bent backs and the 
young children, she saw them one and all on that strange 
yet familiar road that had appeared to the eye of her mind 
beneath the cotton-wood tree. | 

From the head of the stairs, Grammer called down in a | 
quite cheerful voice: 

“Sophie, old rose is real pretty, an’ if I was you, Pd get 
a dress of it this winter. Itd be nice an’ comfortin’ fer 
us to look at.” 


* * * * * * * 


“My Dear Sophie: Sept. Ist, 19—. 

“I arrived safely at the School this morning. It is now 
10 p. m., and I am in the room that I share with two other 
students. I hate being in the room with somebody else, but 
reckon I will have to stand it. There is one bed and a cot. 
I hope I get the cot. 

“I’m going to enter the Review C Class. It is made up 
of teachers who want to review elementary school studies 
and others who have only been through the common school. 
At the end of the term—Oh, I wish it was here—I’ll be 
able to hold a job like the one you had at Hope’s Ferry. 
I may not be able to get a job near home. Maybe PN 
have to go way away. 

“You don’t know how I miss you, Sophie. I’d give every 
penny I ever expect to earn if I could just be at home, 
with nobody there but me and you and the children and 
the old folks. I hope to God all my days here may not be 
as bad as this one has been. But I’m trying. I'am, hard. 
Love for all from me, MIcHAEL.” 


“Dear Sophie: Noy. 20th, 19—. 

“T went down from the Practice School this noon to the 
Post-office, and got your long letter. You didn’t say 
whether the children got the nickels I sent them last week, 
one to each in a separate letter. I thought it would please 
them. Didn’t you want me to do it? 

“T have had all my examinations, Sophie, but two, and 
they will come just one day before Thanksgiving. Then 
there is to be a holiday till the next Monday. I reckon Ill 
be mighty. lonesome then. Give this clipping about the 
Queen of Italy to Grammer for me. 

“Sophie, don’t you reckon, I believe I could stand it 
better here if I saw you all for a little while. I don’t know 
hardly anybody here. Listen. There’s an exkursion on 
the railroad for the crowd going down to see the football 
game in Macon. The University team leaves here Wednes- 
day night. The railroad makes the round-trip for less’n 
one fare one way. Sophie, I want to come home for Thanks- 
giving. I got the money saved up from what you gave me 
to start with. Write me quick what you think of,my plan. 

“Its too hard, Sophie! Too hard! And, may you for- 
give me as I ask God to forgive me—I’m too soft.” 


Such was the first and the last of the letters that Michael 
Bibb wrote his wife from the State Normal School. 

In answering his letter beseeching her to look favorably 
upon the projected visit, Sophie sent a loving message 
setting forth her pleasure at hearing of his 
progress, and giving as her earnest advice 
that he had best remain at the school. The 
children and she longed daily to see him, but 
there would be no money to supply the place 
of that which he would have to spend on the 
trip. Perhaps he could secure a position at 
one of the down-town stores during the holi- 
days. He might thus be able to come home 
Christmas. 


HANKSGIVING was a somber day, 
with a dull mist in the air like the 
shadow of rain. The morning-glory 

vines about So- 

phie’s back door 
lay in a brown 
heap on the 
ground. The 
morning was 
very quiet. 
The outdoor 
world was in 

contrast with 
Sophie’s kitch- 
en, a cheerful 
winter living-room. The walls, 
which were sealed in yellow pine, 
were decorated with the luxu- 
riant vegetation that blooms in 
the annual catalogues of seed 
merchants; over the table was 
pasted a print of King Edward’s 
coronation; here and there, a few 
feet from the floor, Brother and 
Sister had tacked Sunday school 
cards. Sophie, herself, was stir- 
ring back and forth from stove 
to closet. The children and their 
grandparents were playing “take 
the letter”. 

“ey?” announced Grammer in 
her turn. “It’s soft and pretty, 
and all the colors in the world. 
` I’ve got some in my chest.” 

“But it must be where we can 
see it,” Brother cried. “You lose 
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a time, Grammer. Gimme a letter, a himself for what he had been, and for 
Mama.” what he knew he was to be. His 


“Oh, I wouldn’t take Grammer’s 
go, son,” Sophie was desirous of keep- 
ing old and young alike occupied and 
diverted, that she might work in peace. 

Old Mrs. Greer gazed at the boy in 
a momentary wonder, after which she 
set her rocker vigorously in motion, 
and launched herself for a happy sky- 
voyage of recollection of the winters 
in which she had gone to church in a 
cherry velvet basque. Thereafter, she 
was oblivious to the din about her. 

On the evening before, returning 
from Weeping Willow, whither she 
had gone to express Michael the prom- 
ised box, Sophie had felt her mind 
possessed by a strongly protective 
out-reaching of herself toward her 
husband. She wanted to see him—he 
could not realize how much a visit 
from him would mean to her, his wife. 
His wife? The words, stripped of 
their literal significance, sounded un- 
familiarly to her inner sense of hear- 
ing and weighing words. Her desire 
to see him was entirely devoid of pas- 
sion. She seemed to herself all at 
once as if she were his mother. No, 
not his mother, not so intimate a rela- 
tion. It was as though she were his 
aunt or sister. Throughout the fol- 
lowing morning, this realization of her 
long settled, although unconscious, at- 
titude toward Michael, dominated and 
colored her thoughts so that a new 
tenderness, which was essentially spiritual, permeated her 
affection and quickened it. Her tendencies of thought with 
regard to him became so many upleapings of a warm glow, 
that, unguessed by Sophie, was purely egotistic, in that she 
herself was the fire that would give all to him, while permit- 
ting her to live gloriously in the unselfish radiation. 

“Come with Mama, Brother. I want an armful of wood,” 
she called gaily from the doorstep. As they passed between 
the tasseled Prince’s-feather on either side the walk, Sophie 
drank the damp wind that was driving the mist far across 
- the fields. She opened the door of the wood-house, and 
stooped to gather the sticks for the child. 

Raising her eyes to deliver the load, she arrested the 
movement of her head toward Brother with a sharp hesi- 
tation that held her motionless, stooping there in the door- 
way. She felt dimly as if some banished foreboding from 
the past had presented itself in a slowly fulfilling reality 
which she was powerless to stop. And, though Sophie did 
not grasp so significant an analogy at the time, she had 
before her—as plainly as if through looking into the House 
of Transition she had witnessed those cunning influences 
that motive action unfailingly true to a man’s nature—the 
solidifying of her husband’s character for all the years 
to come. For, crouching in the darkest corner of the shed, 
was Michael. 

“Here, honey, take the wood. Mama’ll be there soon.” 
The boy started on his way, imitating the call of a turkey 
pecking mournfully in the Althea bushes that brushed his 
path. Sophie and Michael were alone. 

“Oh, what have you done? Why are you hidin’ here, 
Michael?” In the woman’s throat there was the dry clutch 
of a great fear. The man’s gaze did not wander from a 
large notch in the floor. He made no answer. 

“How long have you been here?” 

“Since early this morning—bout four o'clock,” he an- 
swered, as though able to grasp the trivial while he let the 
weighty pass unanswered. 

“Why do you act this way—stayin’ out here in the wood- 
house? Are you afraid of anything?” 

“Yes, Pm afraid! I’m afraid of everything. [P’m—Im 
afraid of Life.” He was crying now, his features distorted 
to express a gtief in which primeval fear overshadowed 
the agony. 

“What is it you feel, Michael? I can’t understand you.” 

“An’ I can’t make you nor anybody else understan’, 
Sophie. It’s—Oh, it’s just the feeling that Pm not fit—I 
don’t know how to do with men—it’s like I wasn’t a man. 
I don’t know how to be one. I’m afraid.” 

His outburst was at once a defiance and a relief. A 
silence followed. 

“You were doing so well at the Normal. 
so proud,” said Sophie. 

“I wrote all that only to please you, I can’t keep up with 
what they tell me. I’ve forgotten everything I used to 
know at school, an’ it wont come back.” 

“But you passed yo’ examinations? 
the truth?” 

“Oh, I’ve never had an exam. since I’ve been there. The 
first ones come at Christmas. Thanksgiving don’t amount 
to much at the school,” he answered, drearily. 

“Then—you had no holiday? You came—?” 
shaken with a new apprehension. 

Michael made no reply. He seemed to shrink within 
himself, as if he hated the members of his body. 

“Are you—goin’ back—to school? Tell me the truth. I 
don’t want to think you are hidin’ somewhere on the place,” 
Sophie said. 

There fell a longer silence than any that had gone be- 
fore when she had spoken. In that pause Michael despised 


It made me 


Wasn’t even that 


She was 


She felt some foreboding 


mouth formed the words of a prayer: 
“O Lord, give me strength to endure 
the school and the parting from 
home!” Yet even as he mouthed the 
words, he knew that he should never 
leave the plantation again. Was there 
not a hint of pity in Sophie’s words? 
Would she consent to his staying at! 
home? Behind the joyful hope that 
surged over him, for there is no hap- 
piness as deep as that attendant upon | 
escape from dread—it has been too 
closely allied with pain, sprang the 
fear of a return to the world with new 
energy. He felt himself torn asunder. 
He wanted to be worthy of Sophie; 
but the Fear overpowered him. 

“I can’t go back. I can’t, Sophie. 
Pd do anything fer you, but I cannot | 
go back. It’s too hard. Life’s too 
hard. I don’t know how to be a man.” 
When he finished he fell to his knees 
and dropped in a heap on the floor. 
His head was hidden; he sobbed 
aloud. 

Sophie sat still in her cramped 
position near the door. She looked 
on Michael’s prostrate body, and then 
into the open. She saw, without rec- 
ognizing, the pole upon which she had 
hung gourds for the martins to make 
their nests. Nor was she aware of 
the autumn wind dirging about the 
house. She stared with open eyes be- 
fore her, and saw only that feeble 
mass of flesh cowering in the dark behind her. There ap- 
peared to her other scenes wherein her husband had played 
a part. Always, she, Sophie, had taken the lead, had gone 
to the front. But she must not think of those incidents; 
they were done with. . He was good in the house. 
He helped her with the children; he made delicious coffee; 
he made the fires and brought the water. He was satisfied 
—nay, happy—with whatever she had to give him. For 
recreation he liked to make fudge and read historical novels. 
Why, he was only a good, efficient child in the house! And 
what made the house for him? Was it she, her presence, 
her influence? Sophie paused tingling. No; she must 
acknowledge it; she might be the spirit of the house, but 
what Michael sought was four walls—a home—familiarly 
peopled. Then she knew that though she had deluded her- 
self until that morning with the fancy that she loved 
Michael passionately, he had long since settled carelessly 
into the relation she had taken an inexplicable delight in 
creating; that of protector and protected. She wondered 
now, vaguely, if long ago she had not envied the boy his 
youth. Yet he loved her; she knew that; he had 
loved her these six years—as a mother. And she knew also, 
in this last hour, that stuff whereof was built that wondrous 
glow that had deepened with the years; of disappointments 
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` and mortifications and dead hopes. But it had become more 


and more a part of her being with each fresh instance of 
his inability to walk among men. 

Sophie rose from her place, and, walking over to Michael, 
lifted his free hand between hers. 

“It’s most dinner time. Come on, and let’s go to the 
house to tell Sister and Brother that you’ve come home to 
stay with us.” 

Michael leaped gladly to his feet. 
goin’er let me stay? Are you?” 

“Yes,” said Sophie. 


* * * * * * * 


After dinner, she retired to her bedroom away from the 
confusion in the kitchen below. From her side window she 
looked out on her brown flower-beds. It had grown much 
colder, and she followed apprehensively the flight of a pale 
shower of petals from a cosmos bush, like the dear wraiths 
of happy, happy hours before the November wind of cold 
cheer. Sophie felt a sense of comradeship with the day. 

She could hear the returned wanderer laughing with 
Brother and Sister. All was well with him—the possibility 
of foreclosure of the deed of trust held by the commission 
merchants gave him no feeling of uneasiness. He was 
happy. And it was her task to keep him so—safe and 
healthy and well housed. 

She could see no way for them to live in the long 
months to come. They were not suited to farm life. There | 
was no way for any of them to earn anything, unless—un- 
less—Sophie began to walk about the room, and, as she | 
walked, she experienced an expansion of her whole being; 
her step quickened; she thought more rapidly. Now she 
was decided. She repeated it to herself audibly once or 
twice. Finally, she paused before her trunk and took 
therefrom her hat and coat. These she laid on the bed 
and then turned once more to the little chest. 

All of the others were in the kitchen: Sister was lying | 
on the floor, her eyes drooping sleepily as she watched | 
Brother, sitting beside her in a tangle of string and stick, 
engaged in the manufacture of a “lammer”, an ingenious 
instrument designed to strike an offender and return forth- 
with to its master’s hand; at one corner of the table, with 
an apron tied about his waist, Michael was washing the 
dinner dishes to the tune of “Onward, Christian Soldiers” ; 
Grammer and Pappy were stooped over the stove. As 
Sophie entered, the old man said, querulously: 


“Sophie, are you 


MEMORY FOOD 


A Case where Memory was Strengthened by 
Grape-Nuts. 


Food that will actually help the memory 
as well as agree perfectly with a delicate 
stomach is worth knowing of. 

A good wife out in Iowa who did not 
know which way to turn to get food that 
would agree with her husband, who was left 
in a weakened condition after a serious ill- 
ness and could scarcely retain any food in 
his stomach, was one day induced to try him 
on Grape-Nuts, the famous ready-cooked 
breakfast food, and from the first he began 
to improve rapidly. In three months he had 
gained 30 pounds. 

She says that his stomach his recovered so 
completely that he can now eat any kind of 
food. 

She mentions the boy of an intimate ac- 
quaintance, who was so delicate and thin 
that his appearance was pitiable and he had 
no appetite for any ordinary food. He was 


put on Grape-Nuts and liked the crispness 


and sweetish taste of the new food and took 
to it. His improvement began at once and 


he is now a healthy, plump boy. 


“T know that Grape-Nuts will do more 
for weak stomachs than any medicine. The 
claim that it will build up and strengthen 
the brain has been proven to my certain 
knowledge. Sister, who writes for the press, 
and is compelled to memorize a great deal, 
has been using Grape-Nuts and says she is 
surprised at the results. There is a marked 
improvement in her memory and the brain 
works more perfectly and with better results.” 
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provement ôf the century 
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“Michael, git Sophie to let us have the cards to play Casino. You’re her 
husband; you can git her to do that little bit.” 

The young man was the only one of the group to notice her entrance. His 
vague, assenting smile welcomed her. 

“Pm goin’ away, Michael. I’m goin’er study at the Normal. There’s no 
other way fer us to live, and—I can take keer of you all. I wanter do it.” 

She kissed him, putting her arm for an instant about his neck. It was 
as if she embraced her oldest child. Then she turned away and kissed the 
children and Pappy and Grammer. They—the young and the old—alike in 
the simplicity of their conjectures, felt, however, a chill in the air; they fol- 
lowed Sophie’s movements with frightened eyes. 

“I want you all to write me real often. I don’t reckon you can spare me 
any money you may get from the crops while I’m gone, but I’ve got a little 
to start on. I ’spect I can get a place to help in the dining-room at school.” 

She had opened the kitchen door, when Michael asked, in a lifeless voice, 
“Don’t you want me to go with yer to the station? It’s gettin’ dark real fast.” 

“No, you stay here. I rather go alone.” 

Michael wanted to go; but he had become used to obeying Sophie. 

She stepped into the back yard and made her way around the house to 
the front. From the front window, where they were gathered, the grand- 
parents and the children waited for Sophie to appear. When she came in 
sight, Brother ran to the door, and cried after her. She waved her hand to 
him, and passed on, a tall gray figure in the strong wind, walking steadily 
across the bare fields against the sky. 


Questions Charity of Railroads 


MONG the various comments on the recent article on “Railway Mail 
Pay”, by Charles A. Wickersham, President and General Manager of 
the Atlanta and West Point Railroad, is one from Mr. Jesse Dunn, 

of Nicholasville, Ky., who writes: 

“I just want to ask your Mr. Wickersham, if the railroads do not get 
any profit out of their mail contracts with Uncle Sam, as he says in Uncte 
Remvus’s—why do the railroads do this charity business? I never heard of 
them carrying anything free for anybody else. Please answer this in your 
next Uncte Remvs’s.” 

The following is the reply secured from Mr. Wickersham: 


“Editor Uncie Remvs’s Home Macazrne, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Sir: It is 
perhaps immaterial to the particular question of mail pay, to remind your 
correspondent that the railroads are among the first to respond, and to a 
greater extent perhaps than any other private class, in giving free service 
of untold value in relieving distress in times of disaster like the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, the Galveston flood, and other instances too numerous to 
mention, nor would it be relevant to point out many other directions in which 
the railroads have ‘made unselfish contributions; doubtless the very unosten- 
tation of it explains why Mr. Dunn never heard of it. 

“On Page 19, of your April issue, under the sub-head of ‘Why Roads 
Submit to Loss’, is the answer to Mr. Dunn, though we will gladly elaborate 
upon it for him. The railroads submit to this injustice and loss principally 
because they are unable to help themselves, under their conception of their 
responsibilities. to the public. There is only one alternative open to them, 
and that is, to refuse to handle the mail, at least upon the terms dictated by 
the Government, and in which they have no voice; we -respectfully ask the 
gentleman if, even as a strictly selfish business proposition, this alternative 
would be the part of wisdom? 

“In the commencement of the service the pay was perhaps not unre- 
munerative, inasmuch as the rate per ton on small quantities is vastly more 
than in large quantities. For example, $42.75 per mile per annum is the 
compensation for 250 pounds, which is at the rate of $342.00 per ton; when 
the quantity exceeds 48,000 pounds, the rate of pay per ton for the excess 
is only $19.24 per ton. As the gentleman can readily see, in course of time, 
with the growth of the mail business, the roads have suffered from an- auto- 
matic reduction per ton per mile, which he will perhaps readily grant, will 
furnish much of the explanation why mail pay is now so highly unprofitable. 

“The inauguration of the postoffice car service—entirely unnecessary 
from a railroad point of view, so far as the actual hauling is concerned, has 
added enormously to our expenses, while the extra pay is a mere bagatelle. 

“Perhaps the strongest way to answer Mr. Dunn’s query is to ask him 
what he would suggest as the proper course for us to pursue to get a fair 
rate of pay at the present time, assuming for the sake of argument that our 
claim of loss is correct? The Postoffice Department promulgates the regula- 
tions h affect the cost, and when we appeal to them for more equitable 
pay, simply tell us they have no discretion in the matter, as Congress 
fixes the rates. What chance have we upon an appeal to Congress, in the 
face of the constant criticism about the Postal Deficit? 

“We beg leave to apologize for writing at this length, but thinking you 
may wish to forward this letter to Mr. Dunn, we have taken some pains to 
make the matter clear, inasmuch as he is evidently a gentleman of decided 
character, i he, and others of his type, who do the thinking of the 
country, and they we are especially anxious to reach; indeed, our opinion 
is that it is only through the intervention by them in the interest of fair 
play, that we can ever hope for just treatment. Very truly, 

; “Cuas. A. WICKERSHAM, 
“President and General Manager.” 


A Masterly Retreat 


- 


Things hadn’t turned out too well with their love affair. The fatal word 
had just i spoken, and he was rejected. The rejected suitor stood res- 
pectfully before her, listening to her elaborate explanation of her decision. 
Below, the smooth waters of Oriental Bay rested in awsome wonder. “I trust 
I have made myself sufficiently plain,” she said. “Well, I would scarcely go 
so far,” he answered, as his courage gradually returned. “It’s but fair to 


give nature the credit for that,” he added as he retired in good order.—New 
*ealand Free Lance. 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


New York City 


Remember, this offer is made and emphasized by MACY’S—one of the 
largest stores in the United States—located in the centre of Fashion in the metropolis 
of the western world. 


Over half a century of progressive, successful retailing history marks our meth~ 
ods with a solid prestige that is yOUr guarantee of Our absolute reliability. 


Concerning this offer: 


Primarily, our object is to stimulate Mail 
Order activity. 


Secondarily—to demonstrate that you may 
easily and economically supply your needs 


for the higher grades of merchandise here, 


We could advertise these Dresses in the 
New York papers:and dispose of them i 


single day, for more money tha e 
charge you. f 
Your local merchant, even if he had the 

organization or facilities for securing mer- 
chandise of this character, would not be able 
to sell such Dresses for less than $30.00 to 
$35.00. i 

_ We will sell you a French batiste Dress 
made in Paris—all hand needlework, trim- 
med with real Cluny lace, and embroidered 
by hand for $19.74. 


That is about the price you would have 
to pay elsewhere for a similar style, made in 


America by machinery. ee 
No. 2182. Princess Doar oe 


effect—fastens in back with pearl buttons 
hidden by fly. — 


Made of very fine white French 


batiste—clear, sheer and airy. . 


Hand-sewed throughout — every 


stitch precise and exact. You know the in- 
finite patience and skill of French needle- 
workers—the exquisite effects they produce. 


All the embroidery done by 
hand. 

As you read on don’t lose sight of the im- 
portant fact that all the sewing is hand- 
sewing. i 


Collar and Yoke made of fine tucks, 
French Valenciennes and real Cluny Lace 
inserting, with several rows of fine tucks forming the shoulder. The inserting is 
applied across front and back of yoke. À 


Front of Waist is trimmed with fine tucks, with a row of French Valenci- 
ennes lace inserting on each side that frames the beautiful:hand-embroidered floral 
design, which is enhanced with handworked English eyelet embroidery. 
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Waist line is marked by two rows of fine tucks and two rows of real Cluny 
lace inserting. 


Sleeves have two rows of French Valenciennes inserting running length- 
wise, in shallow curves with seven clusters of fine tucks between; cuffs of French 
Valenciennes and real Cluny lace inserting. 


Round length skirt—very full—almost billowy—with two clusters of 
graduated tucks, panel front formed of French Valenciennes, centre hand-embroid- 
ered to match design on waist. 


Side gores of fine and large tucks and French Valenciennes inserting. 


Value $30.%; Special at $19.74 


Include 30 cents extra for postage. 


IMPORTANT: These Dresses are cut on standard patterns, from 34 to 42 
Bust Measure, so in ordering please state size desired. 


Write for our Spring and Summer Catalogue — 450 pages Brimming with 
Attractive Illustrations, Descriptions and Unmatchable Values—It Is Free. 


Address Address 
Department aC S) Department 
400 B’way at Bae 400 


6th Ave. 35th St. 


The following letter was written some years ago by Joel Chandler 
Harris to his eldest daughter, then at school in South Georgia 


2 of May. 


EAR MISS BILLY-ANN: 
D Weather cold; wind blowing a gale from the nor’west, thrashing out 


the roses, and making thin-skinned people feel as if they had lost home 

and friends and country; old Annabel ailing; calf so poor that it falls 
down when it tries to bleat; hens deserting their nests and allowing their eggs 
to get cold; birds pecking at the strawberries; bucket falling in the well; J. C. 
cutting a hole in the toe of his Sunday-go-to-meeting shoes; donkey trying to 
climb the wire fence; pigeons gobbling up the chickens’ food; apples rotting; 
stove smoking; dry-goods bill heavy; bonnet bill heavier; street cars behind time; 
Chloe trying to get in the stove to cook; Rufus dropping plates from the ceil- 
ing; milk bill growing; cow-doctor’s bill coming in; dust blowing everywhere; 
kitten getting its tail under the rocking-chair; Reddy with his hair soaped 
smooth on each side; the pony wallowing herself black; planks falling off the 
fence; Lizzie helping Chloe to harden the biscuit— 


Now, how do you suppose I can find any news to write while all this is 
going on? More than that, how do you suppose I survive the infliction? Well, 
Pll tell you, Billy-Ann: I laugh at it! I’m just as happy, almost, when things 
are going wrong, as I am when they are going right; and for a very good reason. 
It doesn’t amount to a row of pins. There’s nothing funnier than to see small 
troubles disappear when you laugh at them. They seem to get ashamed of 
themselves and run away. 


I went to see Mildred confirmed this afternoon and enjoyed it very much. 
More than a hundred were confirmed, I think, and among them three or four 
colored people. At the close the Bishop delivered a little address, and in the 
course of it made a remark that caused me to laugh. He said: “If all people 
were good Christians it would put a stop even to the scandals in Atlanta.” I 
dare say our enterprising town appears to be very lively to outside folks, es- 
pecially to those who live in Savannah, where everything goes on in a sort of 
mild dream. I remember running to catch a street car when I first went to 
Savannah. The people on the car looked at one another and whispered, and one 
old lady in a corner said to a companion: “If you think he’s crazy, let’s get off.” 


time I was there. The train arrived about 8 o’clock, A. M., and I went to a 
restaurant to get my breakfast. The waiter seated me at a table where there 
were three old gentlemen. I knew one of them but he didn’t know me. While 
waiting to be served, I turned to him and said: “What town is this?” He 
shuffled about with his feet. “I didn’t catch your remark, sir,” he replied. “I 
asked the name of the town; it’s a very pretty place.’ He regarded me with 
amazement, but finally told me it was Savannah. One of the others leaned his 
elbows on the table, and asked me what part of the country I was from. “At- 
lanta,” I replied. Well, I wish you could have seen their faces! The old gen- 
tleman to whom I had first spoken swelled up in the most comical manner, and 
ordered the waiter to carry his breakfast to another table; whereupon, I made 
myself known to him, and I never saw a man enjoy a joke more. In fact, he 
paid for my breakfast.* 


have had marble chips spread over the walk from the gate to the front steps, 
and around the side of the house. When I have a few more barrelsful put down 
it will help matters wonderfully. 


Yes, you have not many more weeks between now and vacation. Your last 
report was good; good enough for me. Mama is coming down this month if 
she can raise the money. I expect she’ll have to borrow it from me. 


My regards to your teachers. And please remember that I’m your affec- 
tionate QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


*Mr. Harris lived for a number of years in Savannah before moving to Atlanta. In fact, it was in Sa- 
vannah he met and married Miss La Rose 
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Savannah folks don’t like Atlanta. I got even with some of them the last- 


Still, this is not news. In fact, I’ve written it instead of inventing news. I . 
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POSTUM FOR MOTHERS 


The Drink that Nourishes and Supplies Food for 
Mother and Child. 


“My husband has been unable to drink 
coffee for several years, so we were very 
glad to give Postum a trial, and when we 
understood that long boiling would bring out 
the delicious flavor, we have been highly 
pleased with it. 

“It is one of the finest things for nursing 
mothers that I have ever seen. It keeps up 
the mother’s strength and increases the sup- 
ply of nourishment for the child if partaken 
of freely. I drank it between meals instead 
of water and found it most beneficial. 

“Our five-year-old boy has been very deli- 
cate since birth and has developed slowly. 
He was white and bloodless. I began to give 
him Postum freely, and you would be sur- 
prised at the change. When any person re- 
marks about the great improvement, we 
never fail to tell them that we attribute his 
gain in strength and general health to the 
free use of Postum, and this has led many 
friends to use it for themselves and children. 

“I have always cautioned friends to whom 
I have spoken about Postum, to follow di- 
rections in making it, for unless it is boiled 
fifteen or twenty minutes, it is quite taste- 
less. On the other hand, when properly 
made, it is very delicious. I want to thank 
you for the benefits we have derived from 
the use of your Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


A*100 Typewriter 
for 17 Cents a Day! 


Please read the headline over again. ‘Then its tre- 
mendous significance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter—the standard visible writer 
—the $100 machine—the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market—yours for 17 cents a day! 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commercial 
world is a matter of business history — yours for 17 
cents a day! 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of 
such conveniences as “The Balance Shift’? —“The 
Ruling Device’—*‘The Double Release’”’—‘*The Loco- 
motive Base’—‘“The Automatic Spacer” —'The Au- 
tomatic Tabulator’—“"The Disappearing Indicator” 

79 =" The Adjustable Paper 
A Fingers” — “The Scientific 
Condensed Keyboard”—all 


Yours For 17 Cents 
a Day! 


We announced this new 
sales plan recently, just to 
feel the pulse of the peo- 
ple. Simply a small cash 
payment—then 17 cents a 
day. That is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applications 
for machines that we are simply astounded. 

The demand comes from people of all classes, all 
ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of 
known financial standing who were attracted by the 
novelty of the proposition. An impressive demon- 
stration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. 

A startling confirmation of our belief that the Era 
of Universal Typewriting is at hand. 


A Quarter of a Million People 
are Making Money with 


The. | 
OLIVER 


Typewritér 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right 
from the word * go !"’ So easy to run that beginners 
soon get in the “expert” class. Harn as you learn. 
Let the machine pay the 17 cents a day—and all above 
that is yours. 

Wherever you are, there’s work to be done and 
money to be made by using the Oliver. The business 
world is calling for Oliver operators. There is not 
enough to supply the demand. Their salaries are 
considerably above those of many classes of workers. 


“An Oliver Typewriter in Every Home!” 


That is our battle cry today. We have made the 
Oliver supreme in usefulness and absolutely indispen- 
sable in business. Now comes the conquest of the 
home. à 

The simplicity and strength of the Oliver fit it for 
family use. Itis becoming an important factor in 
the home training of young people. An educator as 
well as a money maker. 

Our new selling plan puts the Oliver on the thresh- 
old of every home in America. Will you close the 
door of your home or office on this remarkable 
Oliver opportunity? 

Write for further details of our easy offer and a 
free copy of the new Oliver catalog. Address 


The Oliver Typewriter Agency 
114 North Pryor St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Watterson on Roosevelt 


F a recent issue of the Louisville Courier-Journal, that great and beloved 
doyen of journalism, Colonel Henry Watterson, devotes a column to a 

discussion of Theodore Roosevelt. The utterances of Colonel Watterson 
are not only unique, though not quite logical, but are an additional evidence 
of the high regard in which Roosevelt is held by the American public. 

In our next issue we shall print a remarkable paper on “Theodore Roose- 
velt as a Maker of History,” by M. A. Lane. In the meantime, here is what 
Colonel Watterson says, under the caption, “Whither?”: 

“The time has come for the people of the United States to consider Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as they have never considered him before; to take him more 
seriously than they have ever taken him; to ralize that he is altogether the 
most startling figure who has appeared in the world since Napoleon Bonaparte, | 
a circumstance not without significance and portent. 

“He must be a poor American whose heart does not glow with pride at | 
the unwonted honors bestowed upon this representative of his country, and | 
swell with exultant admiration at the splendid way he is carrying himself. It 
is too late, if it were not personally offensive, to talk about self-exploitation. 

“The incident in Cairo was wholly characteristic. The incident in Rome 
was thrust upon him. In both he showed the Theodore Roosevelt whose bril- 
liant many-sidedness has. captivated the United States. He is pre-eminently a 
man who fits the word to the act, the act to the word, and does the thing 


. which, however provocative of controversy, redounds to his advantage. 


Mayor’s Compliment Not Idle 


All that has happened in Rome, and more, will be repeated in Berlin, in 
Paris and London. No conquering hero was ever made the subject of sucn | 
demonstration, each of the foreign capitals, each of the foreign potentates 
vieing with the other to pay him homage. Yet is he the winner of no victory 
on land or sea? What is the meaning of it? 

“Something must be allowed for a disposition in Europe to be civil to 
America and the Americans. The year in Africa may not be lightly dismissed. 
It has appealed to world-wide interest and wonder. It displays upon a 
sufficient field manhood making good. The ‘fighting philosopher,’ the mayor of 
Rome describes him. That flatters the vanity of human nature. We rejoice 
in a man of battle who is a man of thought. 

“Third after Washington and Lincoln,’ said the mayor of Rome, ‘Wash- 
ington, the “creator”; Lincoln, the “consolidator”; Roosevelt, the “purifier” 
of the republic. 

“We look again to see him at the head of the great republic,’ said the 
mayor of Rome. That is the keynote and it will continue to be the keynote 
wherever he goes. Thus he will come back to us the unanimous nominee for 
President of the United States. 


“Then Roosevelt Is the Man’’ 


“Let no one fancy this an unmeaning or an idle compliment. 

“Taken in connection with what appears to be the hopeless breakdown of 
the Taft administration, it constitutes an event of the first consequence. With 
the Waterloo which seems certain to overtake the Republicans in the fall elec- 
tions, the cry for Roosevelt in 1912 as the only man who can save the party 
will come up from every side, and it may prove irresistible. 

“Hence, the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt for President in 1912 may be 
regarded from this time onward as so probable that the people should begin 
seriously to consider it. If we are to return Theodore Roosevelt to power, let 
there be no mistake about the terms of the new commission which is to be 
issued to him. 

“History has agreed that the best of government is a wise and a benevolent 
despotism. If the government of the United States under our written consti- 
tution of checks and balances be a failure—as many think it is—and if there 
be needed for its executive head a strong man, having the courage to take all 
the bulls of corruption by the horns, and, regardless of obsolete legal restraints, 
to shake the life out of them, then, indeed, Theodore Roosevelt would seem 
one fitted by temperament, education and training, for the work. 


Europe Would Pass Judgment 


“He is a patriotic American, with humanitarian proclivities. 
incorruptible man. He has shown himself fearless of consequences. 

“If the people are sick and tired of the slow processes of constitutional 
procedure; if they want in the White House a President who, disregarding the 
letter of the law, will substitute his own interpretation of its spirit and in- 
tention; if they think that the reign of hypocrisy and cant and graft which 
marks our politics may be ended by the absolutism of a ruler who, as Roose- 
velt himself puts it, ‘translates his words into deeds’, and who, charged with 
the cleansing of the Augean stables by an election putting the seal of popular 
approval upon conceded excesses in the use of power, and bidding him go 
forward and apply the same remedies to a disease otherwise incurable, then 
Theodore Roosevelt fills the bill to perfection, for he comes directly from the 
family of the kings of men and is a lineal descendant of Cæsar and Cromwell. 

“Before we get into the acrimonies of party conflict, the Courier-Journal 
asks its contemporaries throughout the country to reflect without passion or | 
levity, and to answer to themselves, amid the blaze of light which casts an 
auerole about our wandering Ulysses, whether representative government in 
America is a failure and whether the only cure for the evils which are admitted 
is the one-man power; because they may be sure that the return of Theodore 
Roosevelt to power will be so construed by Europe, and that on this account 
the demonstration of monarchism has its chief significance.” 


His 


“ . . : e 
i Some men,” said Andrew Carnegie, at a dinner at his New York house, 
ave very queer ideas of honor. I was once, riding from Pittsburg to Phila- 


He is an 


Honor 


delphia in the smoking compartment of a Pullman. There were perhaps six of |, 


us in the compartment, smoking and reading. All of a sudden a door banged, 
and the conductor’s voice cried: ‘All tickets, please!’ Then one of the men 
in the compartment leaped to his feet, scanned the faces of the rest of us, and 


said, slowly and impressively: ‘Gentlemen, I trust to your honor.” And he | 
dived under the seat and remai 


ductor was safely gone.” —Washington Star. 


Grape Juice Punch 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ned there in a small silent knot till the con-| 


Page 


Shown in Illustration 


2 pints Walker’s Grape Juice, Juice 3 Oranges, Juice 3 Lemons, 14% 
Cupfuls Sugar, 1 Quart Water, some Maraschino Cherries, Sliced 
Oranges, Sliced Bananas, Sliced Pineapple. Put the Grape Juice, 
sugar and water into a punch bowl, add strained juice of oranges 
and lemons. Make very cold, add Maraschino cherries, sliced or- 
anges, bananas and pineapples. Serve with ice in the bowl. 

__A book of surprisingly good grape juice recipes sent free, if you 
will send us the names of your grocer and druggist. 


Atak constant desire for something to 
drink is natural. It is simply the nor- 
mal demand of the body for fruit. 
Water or milk will not satisfy that crav- 
ing. Soda water only aggravates it. 

Give the children Walker’s Grape 
Juice—all they want of it—the more, the 
better for the children. 

It is just the juice of fine ripe Concord 
gtapes—appetizing, wholesome, sweet, rich 
in nutriment. ~ 

The Walker process keeps out all pulp 
and tannin-bearing sediment. No puckery 
after-taste, no bitterness, no astringency. Its 
perfect clearness proves tts thorough purity. 

The children like it. It is good for 
them. , 


-= GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because it’s Pure’ ` 


In Walker’s Grape Juice we have 
the food and drink elements of the 
most nutritious ripe fruit—with- 
out the indigestible pulp. It 
quenches the thirst. It satisfies 
the fruit-craving. 

So let the children have it freely, 
either plain or in the many delightful 
combinations. Let the grown-ups 
take it, too. 

Walker’s Grape Juice is the 
most satisfying, health-giving of all 
beverages. 


Sold by the best grocers and druggists— 
full_quarts 50 cents, full piats 25 cents. 


Also served at soda fountains. 
ir” In the “‘ten-pin bottles.’’ 


Write for the Recipe Book. 


NORTH EAST, PA. 
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At the Children’s Party | 


The “Ten-Pin Bottle” 


2% 
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OT far from here there is a 
N funny old chap who has 
chosen the following very curious but very 
effective life motto—“I gotto”. Whenever 
he goes up against a hard proposition, a task that 
seems impossible or an obstacle which appears in- 
superable, you can hear him say to himself: “What 
of it? I gotto!’ He HAS to—and that is all there 
is about it. Whatever is necessary, is possible. What- 


ever must be done can be done. 


Not a very poetic motto, that; not classical; not 
to be found in books of familiar quotations; not over- 
weighted with dignity; but, on the whole, a very com- 
plete summary of the reasons for performing many, 
if not all, of the hard and grinding tasks of life. 

Some of the tasks of life we do because they fit 
the exaction of our taste. Heaven has not imposed 
them on us. We choose them for ourselves. We do 
them because we want to! This is not true of all, 
however, nor of the larger part. We did not elect 


_ them! Circumstances, Providence, God (as some of 
= us think; Fate or Fortune as others) appointed them 


to us. They thwart our desires; they shock our taste; 


ae | 
K they confound our sense of the eternal fitness of 
= things, yet we cannot escape them. 


Now, it is that ineradicable element of NECES- 
SITY which has made an irresistible appeal to the 
funny old fellow who has shaped up this curious 
motto to meet the needs of his own individual. case. 
“I gotto!” he says, and “therefore, I can and will! 
What is the use of complaining? What is the use 
of hesitating? Here goes! I gotto!” 

Of course, there are nobler mottos. Of course, 
there are nobler incentives. But, after all, for plain, 
homely and every-day use, it’s not so bad. The 
trouble with most of us is—the lack of an instantan- 
eous perception of that vital element of NECESSITY, 
in the duty which demands our doing. We question 
it. We debate with it. We weigh it in the balance 
with our inclinations or our conscious capacity. “I 
do not WANT to do it”; “I am not STRONG enough 
to do it” are the first paralyzing reflections of our 
paltering, faltering spirits. 

How much better, the brave and cheerful recogni- 
tion by our eccentric friend of that imperious ele- 
ment of necessity which flashes upon us instantly as 
the duty stalks upon the stage. “I shrink from it. I 


- would run away from it, if I could; but I cannot. 


It must be done and therefore I can and will! I 
gotto !” 

Probably ninety-nine people out of every hundred 
consider their lives as practically UNLIVABLE. The 
exactions laid upon them seem utterly incapable of 
fulfillment, and therefore they do not even try to 
meet them. Right at this critical point lies the ad- 
vantage of religious faith, no doubt. It did in the 
case of this funny old man at least. He believes that 
the burdens and crosses of his daily life have been 
assigned him by a divine Master. They are HIS 
commissions and would not have been awarded to 
him if he did not have the strength to do them. And 
so, confronting obstacles which are mountain high he 
smiles and says “I gotto!” 


eB 


A National Bureau of Morals 
OMETIME, it is absolutely certain to dawn upon 
the dull consciousness of nations that no govern- 
ment can be complete without a department for 
the study of the problem of MORALS. 
We have departments of state, war, agriculture, 
labor, the weather, and so forth, but none for morals, 


and this will seem to future generations the supreme 


anomaly of history. Slowly but surely the necessity 
of scientific investigation and 
treatment of the morals of a 
nation is obtruding itself upon 
our view. Nothing can blind 
us, forever, to the fact that in- 
temperance, gambling, adultery 
and dishonesty are the supreme 
perils. How to repress them 
must, therefore, be the supreme 
problem of the state. The 
world has tried leaving them 
alone. It has tried entrusting 
their control to religious insti- 
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Here are gay skies and butterflies, 
Mab, Oberon, and all the crew, 

And courts and kings, and other things, 
And lofty deeds for one to do. 
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fatal trouble has been lack of agreement and lack of 
authority. What we must have, sometime, is a su- 
preme court of morals, as well as of justice! 

Why should not the vices as well as the crimes of 
society be under control of the state? Do the crimes 
do more than the vices, to DESTROY the state? If 
you say that you cannot make people virtuous by acts 
of legislature, have you the courage to say that a 
supreme tribunal of morals would have no influence 
at all? What the nation needs above all other things, 
is authoritative knowledge about the frightful ravages 
of vice.’ Consider the value of the weather bureau. 
The government does not COMPEL the farmer to 
harvest his grain; nor to house his cattle; nor the 
navigator to reef his sails nor scud to harbor because 
a storm is coming. It has only to disseminate the 
knowledge that a storm IS coming! 

The weather bureau has gained the people’s con- 
fidence. They know that disregard of its warning 
means immeasurable disaster. It has come to speak 
with authority! Why, then, should not a bureau of 
morals speak with the SAME authority? Ethics 
are a thousand times more accurate a science than 
the weather! There isn’t a vice on the calendar whose 
history, nature and effects are not absolutely know- 
able. But, left to their individual selves, people act 
as ignorantly about their sins as they did about the 
storms, before the weather bureau enlightened them. 

To say that governments are to go staggering on, 
under this awful load of vice, without applying sci- 
ence to its removal, is absurd. Humanity has been 
merely trifling with the great problem. Careful, ac- 
curate and authoritative information; legitimate re- 
straint; combined action is what we need. 

Confine your attention to a great city and reflect 
upon the colossal absurdity of its having boards of 
waterworks, street cleaning, parks, schools, public 
service, and not even a little COMMITTEE of pub- 
lic morals! To say that a board of upright men and 
women, equipped with powers of investigation and 
publicity, and beside that armed with a reasonable 
authority, could not accomplish immeasurable results 
in the restraint and the elimination of vice is pre- 
posterous. 

Accurate, reliable and authoritative information 
as to the drunkenness, the sensuality, the gambling, 
the divorces and the graft of our great cities would 
bring about a moral revolution! Now, in the disa- 
greements and contradictions between the chief of 
police, the mayor, the saloonkeeper, the preacher, the 
editor and a thousand other self-constituted judges, 
united action is impossible. 

i Pii 
Adaptability 

T CUT me to the heart to have to take a brood of 
little chickens away from their mother, but the 
necessity was inexorable. The celebration of that 
mother’s heroism and wisdom is the theme of this 
brief tribute. She did not give way to melancholy and 
despair; but instantly adopted a dozen squabs who 
had been removed from a crowded pigeon-cote into 
more commodious quarters. It was worth an admis- 
sion fee to see her try to brood them and to watch 
their futile efforts to extract food from her bill, ac- 
cording to their natural instincts and their previous 
habits. The old matron’s astonishment knew no 

bound; but she stuck to her job and did her best. 

And so did another old hen, on the farm of my 
friend. They set her the task of incubating a very 
considerable number of guinea hens’ eggs, and she 
brought off an enormous hatch. Her brood of guinea 
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But o’er it all a hazy pall 
Of vague monotony pervades, 
I would ten valiant devils now 


Dare front me with their hissing blades! 
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chickens presented to this bewildered 
mother quite as many incomprehensi- 
ble phenomena as she ever desires to see in one brief 
life. The rapidity of their movements, the piercing 
shrillness of their outcries, and above all, the impos- 
sibility of weaning them, utterly confounded her 
philosophy. She simply could not shake them off. 
They stuck to her like leeches. She ran, she flew, she 
hid in dark corners, but they waited until starvation 
brought her out and once more attached themselves 
to her, like burrs. At last, the instinct of reproduc- 


tion reasserted itself and she began to lay again. 


What was her embarrassment and despair to behold 
the entire assemblage standing around the nest in a 
wondering circle to see what NEW miracle the in- 
genious and adaptable old lady was going to work. 

Adaptability! Ah? it is in that single quality that 
the very highest genius lies. Adaptability to environ- 
ments, to new, to strange, to difficult, to all but im- 
possible conditions—this is the glory of manhood 
as of these old and capable hens. 

A few days ago we buried an old gentleman who 
had lost an enormous fortune and become penniless. 
A generous son-in-law and a devoted daughter took 
him and his wife into their home and there the two 
old saints settled down to dependence, without a 
murmur. From the time they crossed that threshold 
no human ear heard even the faintest syllable of 
regret. Not an allusion to the wealth, the luxury, the 
prominence and the power of the past fell from the 
lips of either. They took their appointed places by 
the fireside and at the table cheerfully, gratefully, 
gloriously. 

Adaptation to environment, conformity to neces- 
sity, cheerful acceptance of inescapable conditions— 
these are the signs and seals of both greatness and 
goodness., 


A 


A Fragment 


A Mips following dialogue is not the invention of a 
dramatist, but a fragment of actual conver- 
sation: ‘ 

“Look at that kid running an automobile! When 
I was his age, if I had a pair of dollar roller skates, 
I thought myself a king.” 

“I never had more than ONE of a PAIR in my 
whole life, and was thankful for it!” 

“I had a PAIR, but, by thunder, I had to steal 
them, to get them!” 

The speakers set their jaws grimly and shook their 
heads gravely as they uttered these words, 

They set their jaws grimly because they remem- 
bered their early struggles and limitations. No rich 
father gave them playthings! What THEY had, they 
got for themselves, by hook or by crook! Perhaps it 
embittered them, to think how their childhood was 
defrauded of its natural joys. Perhaps they recalled 
with a warrior’s pride the battles they had fought 
and won. Such reminiscences make men’s jaws grow 
rigid, for the fighting was hard, however glorious, 

It was not, however, the grim setting of their jaws 
so much as the grave shaking of their heads which 
impressed us listeners. ‘They shook their heads be- 
cause they wondered what kind of a generation of 
men was to grow out of these boys who play with 
expensive toys like automobiles and motor boats for 
the possession of which they never so much as lifted 
a finger! This question is quite enough to make ALL 
grave men shake their heads. Never before in the 
whole history of the world has youth been subjected 
to more terrible tests than in our day. The great- 
est luxuries of the last generation have become the 
sheerest necessities of the present one. I know young 
boys who are actually incensed at 
their parents because they are 
not given six-cylinder racers! 

What kind of men these lads 
are going to make when they 
either live in idleness on their 
father’s money, or, if he loses his 
wealth, have to begin at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and dig for 
their daily bread, is’ rather a 
terrifying problem, even for the 
most hopeful. 

As a matter of fact, the grav- 
est problems of our day are 
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upon the conservation of individual virtue, integrity, capacity, and yet, while 
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those which arise from the loye or the hatred of wealth. There are, indeed, 
two kinds of MONEY MADNESS, and which of the two is the worse we | 
hardly know. In the first place, there is the madness FOR money, and, in 
the second place, there is the madness AGAINST money! The former pe. 
duces luxury, idleness and vice; the latter, jealousy, hatred and possible rev- 


< olution. 


After listening to the brief dialogue of those three men on the street cor- 
ner, Our own mind settled back upon the conviction that the man who leaves 
a son a fortune does him an irreparable injury. Give it to your daughters; 
use it to endow charities; but do not entail that terrible burden on your boys. 
Teach them to work. Compel them to hustle. Do not, for the love of Heaven, 
deprive them of the pleasure of EARNING their roller skates and automobiles. 
And yet—poverty made one of these boys STEAL his skates! Verily, it’s a 
hard problem and the only solution appears to be the prayer of Agar—“give 
me NEITHER poverty nor riches.” 


a 
The Dangers of the Game 


HOULD any young, and cock-sure reader of Uncite Remvs’s happen to 
think that the game of life is easy to play, let him consider the experi- 
ence of a lady who has lived a not inconsiderable number of years and 

seen not an inconsiderable number of the dangers of existence. She had been 
cleaning a shirt-waist by the aid of a few drops of gasoline in a shallow dish, 
and having been summoned to the telephone returned across a thick and heavy 
oriental rug. It was a cold day and the shuffling of her feet developed an 
unusual amount of electricity, which shot, in a spark, from her finger to the 
vapor that was exhaling from the volatile and explosive fuel in the saucer. 
What followed, the dullest imagination in the world can easily conceive. 

During her enforced retirement, in the intervals of bathing her hands and 
face, the sobered matron is given much time to reflection upon the dangers 
of life. You would not hear HER say that it was an easy game to play! 
There are too many unknown elements and principles—she thinks. Too many 
things have to be foreknown, preconceived, considered and calculated. For 
example, not one person in a million, without having heard of a similar accident, 
would ever have thought of the possibility of exploding a saucer of gasoline 
with a spark of electricity generated by walking across an oriental rug! 

It is a wonder, indeed, that those of us who have lived long and seen much 
of existence dare turn around, not to speak of moving forward carefully 
amidst these awful explosives! The very simplest and most every-day experi- 
ences of life appear, from this incident, to be full of concealed dangers. Pit- 
falls and snares lie lurking in the pathway, at our every step. No wonder 
that we get cautious as we grow old. The great peril of age is timidity. If 
we lose the power to choose to act, to take a step forward—it is all day with us! 

It may be a little “preachy” to say it, but how could any thoughtful, 
earnest and fervent person keep from remarking that the courage to decide 
and to act grows largely out of faith in something or some person greater, 
wiser and stronger than one’s self? For instance, a very big rooster was 
chasing a very little playmate of mine, who, screaming at the top of his voice, 
ran down the garden path with the terrible pursuer trailing him like a blood- 
hound, until he could grab me by the leg! Sheltered by my person, and 


clinging to that tower of strength, he cried out valorously through his tears: 


“I aint afraid!” ; 

No! Of course not, little man! Why should you be? And your courage 
is not by any means a contemptible one, being not essentially dissimilar to 
that of the world’s greatest heroes and saints, who did not trust themselves, 
but an all powerful Being, in the shelter of whose everlasting arms, they 
felt as safe as you! 

we 


Conservation! 
N EW circumstances and new experiences bestow new interest upon and 
give new significance to old phrases and familiar words. 

Take, for example, the word “conservation”, about which so much is 
being said in every newspaper and magazine, in every legislature hall, on every 
farm, in every household. Consciously or unconsciously, millions of people 
have been forced to new, or at least more serious, consideration of innumer- 
able problems by them. 

To begin with, there is the fundamental mystery of the “conservation of 


energy” itself. “No form of energy can ever be produced except by the ex- || 


penditure of some other form, nor annihilated at all, because upon its disap- 
pearance it always appears in some other guise.” 

This is “conservation” with a vengeance! To know this, to think about 
it scientifically, to represent it to the mind by poetical imagination is to be 
moved to wonder and to awe. Two meteors, planets or stellar systems crash 
into each other in the infinite spaces of the sky. After the hideous catastro- 
phe in which immeasurable forces have wrought an indescribable ruin, all is 
still! Inconceivable energy has vanished, but has not ceased to be. Reap- 
pearing as heat, it instantaneously distributes itself and begins again to act 
upon other substances and on other errands. The energy of the universe 
itself is fixed! It cannot be increased. It cannot be diminished. Such is 
the primordial mystery of conservation. 

Nothing has ever asteunded our nation to such a degree nor given us 
such a thrill of appreciation as the solemn asservation of our greatest thinkers 
that we are in actual danger of EXHAUSTING our coal, our minerals, our 
soil, our forests and all the other- material values of our native land. The 
possibility of using up, to the last item and atom, all these apparently inex- 
haustible resources, so as to leave our native land a desert, has filled us with 


terror. Eighty millions of people have felt like a young spendthrift sum- 


moned before a frowning bank president who shows him an exhausted account, 
or, perhaps, an overdraft! 

We cannot hear too much about the matter of the conservation of these 
natural and national resources! Let us ding them into each other’s ears, again 
and yet again. 

To conclude, we must consider the problem and duty of the conservation | 
of manhood and womanhood. Nothing is more inexplicable than the apathy 
of human society upon this subject. The very existence of ‘a nation depends 


a universal agitation for the preservation of waterfalls, forests and mines can 
be excited almost in a moment, there is no known way to awaken us to the | 
consciousness that vice is eating the very heart of the nation! No nation has 
thes been destroyed while virtuous! None has evef been able to survive when | 
Vv ICIOUS! The one supreme problem, therefore, is, how to conserve the moral | 
and religious integrity of the people. And yet, we haven’t even a bureau of | 
morals! Bureaus for everything else we have galore; bureaus of agriculture, | 


weather, health, waterworks and what not; but not even a bureau drawer | 
fer morals! 
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Pickles 


Everybody knows Heinz Pickles and their un- 
rivalled goodness. But perhaps you do not know 
how many kinds of delicious pickles are made by 
Heinz nor the reasons for their superior quality. 


Making a better pickle is no slight matter. It 
means the selection and growth of special varieties of 


vegetables that are thinner-skinned, richer in flavor, "f 


more tender and uniform in size. wig 


It involves the procuring of finer, more pungent 
spices, the making of mellow, aromatic vinegars, the 
assembling of many elements that must be better 
than any produced before. A 


Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles—are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granu- 
lated cane sugar, fine old malt vinegar and pure spices. They are 
thoroughly sweet, but delightfully piquant—not insipid like ordinary 
sweet pickles. 


Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles—are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is 
aged until mellow and perfect in flavor, and seasoned with finest 
spices-of Heinz own importation. 


Heinz Chow Chow is a delicious combination of 
selected, pickled vegetables with a spicy mustard dressing. Not 
hot with pepper—it has the genuine mustard flavor. 


Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, 
are naturally fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only 
the Dill Flower and pure spices added for flavoring. 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest pro- 
duct of 40 years’ experience in making better pickles. 
A combination of crisp, ten- 
der, Heinz-grown vegetables, 
preserved in a sweet liquor 
of especial richness. Delight- 
fully seasoned and exquisite 
in flavor. Entirely new and 
different—quite out of the 
ordinary. most charming 
relish for luncheons, teas, etc. 


Other Heinz Pickles are: 
Sour Onions, Sweet Onions, 
India Relish, Stuffed Man- 

oes, East Indian Chutney. 
hey are absolutely pure. The 


DL 
Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate of 
Soda, other drugs or artifi- 
cial preservatives. 


PICKLE 


(SWEET) 


VARIETIES $ 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 

COPYRIGHT 190% ty 
HiAtpess Co Pirrseure, U.S.A 


Heinz Pickles are sold in glass 
bottles and also from bulk packages . 
by the measure or dozen—but 
when buying pickles in bulk, 
be sure they are the Heinz Brand. , 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Food Products. 


Pittsburgh 


London 
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Paint Plays 
An Important 
Partin 
Decoration 


AMILIAR as everyone 
is with colors, the ac- 
tual choice of tints for 
decorating the interior 
or exterior of the home 

often proves a difficult task. 

Q But with the aid of our “Dutch 
Boy Paint Adviser No.92,” cor- 
rect decision becomes merely a 
matter of selecting the particular 
atrangement you prefer from a 
group of color plates showing 
many different color schemes. It 
is free. Send for it. 

@ Having chosen the color scheme 
with care, choose your paint still 
more carefully; otherwise, the 
beautiful color-scheme may van- 
ish in a few months, Insist that 
the paint be mixed for the job, us- 
ing pure white lead (“ Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark) and pure 
linseed oil. Then, and then only, 
will the color plan be carried out 
both durably and economically. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Paint- 
er” trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in 
oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer. 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities : 


New York Boston’ Buffalo Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100_Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON— Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE— Kiser Building. à 
RICHMOND —Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO —Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
C. P. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address 
Amdit, N.Y. 


Telephone 
Main 872 


“~ TRAVELING 
fe ile SALESMEN 


we Earn the Biggest Salaries of any class 
\ of men in the world. Over 600,000 employed 
\| 


in the United States and Oanada. The de- 
mand for good salesmen exceeds the supply. 
We will teach you to be one by mail and assist 
g£ you to secure a good position through our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 
: Ə receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and 
have assisted thousands of men to secure good 
positions or bettersalaries. A great many of our grad- 
uates who formerly earned from $25 to $75 a month, 
haye since earned from $100 to as high as $500 a month 
and expenses, Thousands of good positions now open. 
If you want to secure one of them or increase your 
earnings our Free Book, ‘‘A Knight of The Grip,” will 
show you how. Address nearest office for it today. 
Dept. 428 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAVELING ASSOCIATION 
Ohicago, New York, Kansas City, Miuneapolis, 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 


, ROWBOATS $20 UP 
a) 20 DIFFERENT DESIGNS 


a ee Can ship immediately in any quantity. Need 
SS A No Boat House. Never Leak, Rust, Check,Crack 
WZ or Rot. Every boat has water-tight compart- 
NJ ment, so cannot sink, Demonstrator Agents 
Wanted in Every Community. Write for 
Free Illustrated Catalog and Special Prices. (35) 


Michigan Steel Boat Co, 272 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. $ 


1 TYPEWRITERS wore 


PIPI] Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming 
lia tons, Smiths, etc. peed Anywhere for Free 

5 Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 

= $15 Up. First class Machines fresh from 
S Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your 
Opportunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892) 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE 


By ANNE HEARD DYER 
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The dragon had not awakened 


Komatori, was a wise and a faithful man, 
helping his Emperor in all ways to destroy 
his enemies and to bring about the peace of 
his country. He had one daughter, Kohakujo, so 


Toa FOUNDER of the Fujiwara family, Prince 


beautiful that the Emperor of China fell in love with- 


her and married her. 

The Princess was as devout as she was beautiful. 
Among the many congratulatory gifts that she re- 
ceived on becoming Empress of China were three of 
inestimable value; a musical instrument that could 
play by itself, an ink-stone that was always ready for 
writing, and a jewel, as large as a crystal, which, 
looked at from any direction, showed always the figure 
of Shaka-Muni in its center. : i 

These three treasures Kohakujo decided to giv 
to the family temple at Nara, She therefore sum- 


moned an able and trustworthy General from among 
her subjects, and him she entrusted with the mission 
of carrying the precious treasures to Japan and de- 
positing them at Nara. 

The General gladly undertook this high commis- 
sion, and shortly afterwards embarked in a stately 
junk for Japan. When he was nearly across the 
Inland Sea, and in sight of the shores of Japan, a 
great storm arose. “he General felt very anxious, and 
worked hard to help save the ship; but the violence 
of the typhoon increased until life was despaired of; 
when suddenly the storm abated and the sea became 
calm, so that the ship had little difficulty in making 
the shore. . 

But what was the General’s dismay, on landing, 
to find that his chief treasure, the jewel, was missing! 
What to do he did not know. But he wisely decided 
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to communicate the fact at once to Prince Komatori, the father of his 
Empress, and await commands like a faithful soldier. 

Now, Prince Komatori, when he heard of this calamity and the at- 
tendant circumstances, did not doubt that the wicked Dragon of the Sea 
had caused the storm, and had seized and carried off the jewel; and so 
‘the lost no time in setting out to join the General at the spot where the 
ship had landed. Arriving there, he called together all the fishermen of 
the village, and when all were assembled on the beach, he told them 
briefly what had occurred, and asked if any were willing to try to recover 
the lost jewel, promising a great reward to whoever might be successful. 
All were anxious enough to try, and one after another they dived into 
the sea, only to return with empty hands. 

] Again and again they tried, but all to no avail, until finally even 
the stoutest gave up the attempt. It seemed as if the quest were indeed 
a hopeless one, and even Prince Komatori was beginning to despair, 
when, parting the crowd on either side, there came toward him a young 
fisherwoman with a baby at her breast. 

She knelt at his feet and said earnestly: “I pray you, noble Prince, 
give me leave to try to recover the lost jewel.” 

The Prince gazed down upon her, greatly astonished. He saw that 
she was young and delicate; moreover, that she held an infant clasped 
in her arms, and he said to her gently: “How can you, a weak woman, 
do what these men have failed to do?” » 

But she answered him, saying: “It is true, noble Lord, that I am 
only a weak .woman, as you say; nevertheless, grant my request, and I 
shall surely find and bring back your jewel.” 

“And if you fail,” said the Prince, “what will become of your child?” 

A “That is the boon I would ask, my Lord,” replied the young woman. 
“I am but a poor woman of the people, but I want my son to become 
a great man. If I lose my life in this quest, I implore you to take him 
into your service.” 

Then the Prince, seeing the poor woman was so much in earnest, 
gave his consent. Whereupon, the young mother, having thrice touched 


the earth at his feet with her forehead, turned away and placed her child 


n upon the ground. She then tied one end of a long rope round her waist, 
í and giving the other to some fishermen to hold, told them to draw it in 
quickly when she should give a sign by pulling upon it sharply three 
times. Then, taking a small sharp dagger in her hand, she sprang into 
the sea. Those on land watched anxiously the place where she disap- 
peared and held firmly to the rope. 
Deeper and deeper sank the brave fisherwoman, ‘down, down into 
the depths of the green waters; but she saw only rocks and stones and 
sea-flowers, and no sign of the lost jewel. Then she plunged far into the 


Ay very abysses of the sea, and there appeared before her eyes a great shining 
j palace of shells, which she knew must be the far-famed palace of the 
Ri) Sea-dragon. 


Here, if anywhere, she felt sure the jewel was to be found, and 
silently, carefully, she swam round the high coral walls encrusted with 
Strange glittering sea-jewels. At last she spied it on the top of the high- 


pointed roof, guarded by two enormous dragons asleep. Overjoyed to. 


have found it, she yet could not approach it from any side, so securely 

was it guarded by these fearful monsters of the deep. 
, The fisherwoman thought awhile, and reflected how useless would be 
her perilous quest unless she returned with the jewel. She must manage 
to obtain it. Unsheathing her dagger, she began to scale softly the high 
wall, catching with her hands and feet the slippery shells that covered 
it. At length she reached the top and crept along the edge until the 
precious jewel was safe within her grasp, and still the dragons had not 
awakened. So great was her haste to descend that her foot slipped and 
she fell. At the sound the dragons awoke and instantly perceived what 
had happened. They started in pursuit. % 

The fisherwoman had the start and she swam fast, her white body 
cleaving the green waters like a bird; but the dragons swam faster. 
Nearer and nearer they approached until she_could hear the hot hissing 
of their breath behind her. Then with a heroic resolve and a short prayer 
to the gods, the brave fisherwoman plunged the dagger into her own 
breast, and quickly hid the jewel therein. 

The dragons, seeing the crimson stream of blood flowing from her 
body, though she had killed herself, and having a great dislike for 
dead people they turned and swam quickly away. Then with a last effort, 
the fisherwoman pulled on the rope three times with all her strength, for 
| she could swim no longer. 
ad The anxious watchers on shore drew in the rope as fast as possible. 

As she neared the surface, and they saw the waves dyed red with her 
blood, they pulled harder than ever and soon drew her apparently life- 
less body out of the water. 

But the brave woman was not dead. Restoratives were applied 
with all haste, and presently consciousness came back into her face, and 
her eyes opened. She drew forth the jewel from the wound in her 
breast and held it out toward the astonished Prince, saying: 

“Remember your promise to care for my child.” 

Deeply moved, the Prince Komatori replied: a 

“You have done bravely, my good woman, and I will make your son 
a great man.” 

Hearing these words, the mother smiled happily, and died. 

Prince Komatori was a brave man himself, and so highly did he 
esteem the brave deed of this poor woman that he caused her to be 
honored with such a funeral as heroes have;.and he remained to witness 
it. Then he returned home, taking with him the child and the recov- 


ered jewél. The jewel he placed in the temple at Nara with the two 
other treasures, 


And the child grew up under his own protection and became a great 
— samaurai (knight), as-his mother had desired. 
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MAGAZINE 


The Easy-Made Dessert. 


From the homely materials pictured here are poea desserts so 
beautiful and delicious that they appear to be the work of the fairies. 


All that is required to make a Jell-O dessert is a package of 


JELL- 


and a pint of boiling water. Dissolve the contents of the package in the 
boiling water. As soon as it is cold your dessert is made. 

Just now, when the supply of canned fruit has given 
out, and it is too early for fresh fruit, the delicious fruit 


flavors of Jell-O fill their places and afford desserts that 
are especially seasonable and delightful. | 


The flavors are: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


At all grocers’, 10 cents a package. 


The Jell-O price never goes up. 
Beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” Free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


Wouldn’t be Complete Without the Good Old-Fashioned 
NECCO LICORICE DROPS 


“My! how good they taste.” They certainly ‘hit the spot.” 
Quite in keeping with the other 500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS. 
All made in the most modern confectionery factory in the country. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Manufactured by 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the famous LENOX CHOCOLATES, 


to have your “agp stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


It means that they will not rot; that the colors 
will be soft and beautiful; that they will wear 


as long as colors can, and grow old gracefully ; 
and that the cost will be 50 per cent. less than 
that of paint. Made in all colors, with Creo- 
sote, ‘the best wood preservative known.” 


Samples on wood, and color-chart, sent on request. 
eS S vs x D yA Ape obs 


COUNTRY CLUB, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., MILLER 
AND MARTIN, ARCHITECTS, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


TRY FOR IT, SURE! 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 
Nothing Hard, but Calls for Some Smartness and 


$ 290 p R Z E Skill. It Means $250 in Gold for You or Someone. 


This is not a music offer—just a puzzle—a brand new a et whether you know music or not. $260 Reward 
for working it. Are you smart enough to find out what sentence this diagram makes? You can consult books or musicians and get your 
friends to help you, but perha yon are shrewd enough to read the sentence yourself, Just try it and see. Someone will get the 
$250; WHY NOT You? The given notes, when correctly read, make a sentence, which we will r to work out. The 
notes run as in usio thoas on the LINES are E, G, B, D, F; those inthe SPACES are F, A, iy , as shown by the letters 
ateachend of diagram, to be rea m left F-prf 

to right asin ordinary print. Thus the first D 2) PT pe ESA E E E I 

four notes make the word “AGED.” What 6-5 —— OF? eee 
is the rest of the sentence? The AN 4-2 —et ++ _] pte Lge reJ ak: 
$250 prize will surely be paid without E __gi__ gf 

quibble or fail, an you have any use for money you should not pass this by; you migh t rize 

the next one. Write out your answer pow and send it to us today with 50 conte for & aa atea eerie Mustrated 
weekly, the Pathfinder. Gives gist of news at home and abroad; non-partisian, reliable ; more real meat in it than in any dozen 
other papers put together. 17th > we of success. We have paid out many hundreds of dollars in zes; our awards are always made 
promptly and fairly, Now, send us your answer to this puzzle at once, inclosing 50 cents for the PATHFIN DER weekly for 36 weeks F 
and you will call it the best investment you ever made, Contest closes J une 27, 1910; prizes paid and winners’ names published at once, 
To the person who correctly reads the puzzle we will pay $250 in cash. If there should be more than one 

answer we will divide the prize equally among the tving contestants; every correct answer gets a cash prize. You mustn’t miss this 
chance. Pathfinder 26 weeks 50 cents and CASH PRIZE if reading is correct. Don’t delay; this ad will not appear again. 50 Cents Brings 
Paper 26 Weeks and Correct Answer Secures Prize Money. Address The Pathfinder, Box 54, Washington, D. C. 


What it Means 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Manufacturers 


7 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Akvays-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on 
duty 1440 minutes every day. 
So is the telephone exchange; 
so are the toll lines which rad- 
iate through the neighboring 
communities; so are the long 
distance lines which connect 
you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on 
duty 1440 minutes a day—and 
if any of these minutes are not 
used, their earning power is 
irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the 
Fire Department, the telephone 
is not always working—but it 
is always on duty and always 
costing money. But you would 
not be satisfied with the fire 
department if your burning 
house had to take itsturn; nor 
with the police force if you 
had to wait in line to receive 
protection 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


You want service at once. 
That is exactly what the Bell 
System endeavors to give you 
—immediate attention, instan- 
taneous service. Itstrives to be 
always ready to receive your 
call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point— 
without postponement or 
delay. 


It would be much cheaper if 
telephone customers would be 
content to stand in line, or if 
their communications could be 
paad upto be sent during slack 

ours; or if the demand was so 
distributed as to keep the whole 
system comfortably busy for 
1440 consecutive minutes a 


day. 


But the public needs imme- 
diate and universal service and 
the Bell System meets the 
public’s requirements. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Don’t Play with Fire 


You are playing with fire when you insure your property 


COMMON caution to children but also good for grown men and 
women. 


without carefully selecting the company which promises to protect 


you against loss. 


Companies differ just like individuals. Why take chances 


when, at no extra cost, safety can be had by simply saying to your agent 
when your insurance expires, “Get me a policy in the Hartford.” 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company is the best known of all 


the fire insurance companies in America. 


For a century it has promptly 


paid every loss, the aggregate now amounting to more than $130,000,000. 


Its reputation for fairness is unexcelled. 


Its resources are never in danger 


from the hidden rocks of stock speculation, because invested only in the safest 
securities. One hundred years of life and growth have demonstrated its able 
management and unshaken stability. You are not playing with fire when you 


ASK FOR THE HARTFORD 
Any Agent or Broker can get you a Hartford Policy 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1910. 


Capital, ‘ ; è 
Liabilities, ; i . 14,321,953.11 
Assets, ; : i 23,035,700.61 
Surplus for Policy-holders, 8,713,747.50 


Ze PRESIDENT GiARANTE 
: WORK SHIRTS 


million wearers of thelr unmistakable worth. cL ak eee 


$ 2,000,000.00 


para ag ant pete are = man, and have a oE 
pe Ask your dealer or send stamp for folder, showing styles of grade you áre 


PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY BALTIMORE MDF 


When writing advertisers blease mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 


TAPU ee a ae eee 


A Glance 


N ANOTHER page is re-printed an editorial by Colonel Henry 
Watterson in the Louisville Courier-Journal. In all that the 
famous editor says we cannot agree, but he has not failed to 
size up the situation insofar as the public regard for Theodore 
Roosevelt is concerned, 

The true point is that Roosevelt is zegarded by the great 
mass of people as their representative—as the man who repre- 
sents, in the main, their ideas, beliefs and ideals. He is dra- 

| matic, but forcefully so; aggressive, but not altogether without 

diplomacy: Witness his handling of the Vatican incident. There the Catholic 
church, through its representatives, and the Methodist, through its, failed signally. 
Roosevelt’s dignified attitude toward the Vatican and his prompt rebuke of the 
Rev. Mr. Tipple’s effort to make capital out of an unpleasant affair, were just 
what they should have been, and the rival (pleasant word for these times of peace 
on earth, and good will toward all men) churches were left each with scant comfort. 

But, concerning Roosevelt: We cannot believe for a moment that his selec- 
tion as the next president would mean that the people want a dictator, or that 
they have abandoned their rights. On the contrary, it will be a determined asser- 
tion that they want their rights safeguarded and that Roosevelt is the man who 
can be most safely intrusted with the office of protecting them. 

Outside of politicians, at least ninety per cent of the voters believe that 
Roosevelt would not have signed the Tariff Bill that Taft so ignominiously en- 
dorsed, but has since defended. 

At present, the only Democratic possibilities are Harmon and Gaynor, and if 
deeds, not politics, count, then Mayor Gaynor has all the best of the grooming. 
Either of these men might defeat Taft, but not Roosevelt; for if Theodore Roose- 
velt runs it will not be because he can save the Republican party, but because 
the voices of the majority of the people will have joined in calling him. 

This lesson may be read in the election of Eugene N. Foss, Democrat, in the 
Fourteenth Congressional District of Massachusetts—a district perennially Repub- 
lican, heretofore. 

Likewise, the same demonstration was given in Milwaukee, where a Socialist 
mayor was elected over Republican and Democratic opposition. The people are 
tiring rapidly of politicians. They are sick of spineless pussy-footers. They want 
deeds, not words; and they are in a pretty fair position to get what they want. 
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WFUL,” says Neighbor Jones. 
and so on ad infinitum. But is it? 
it fine—isn’t it exhilarating? 

Which foregoing refers directly to the discovery of graft 
in the New York State Legislature, in the Pittsburg City Council, 
and charges of a similar weakness in Mississippi. 

It is not uninteresting to observe the outcries of the average 
honest citizen when evidences of graft are established. He re- 
gards it as a sure sign that the country is going backward, or 

that it is a manifestation of a national degeneracy. 

What Neighbor Jones, Brown et al should do when they read about the 
exposures of graft and grafter is to toss up their individual hat and shout for 
pure, unalloyed and unrestrained delight. Grafting is as old as the ancientest 
and most archaic age. Graft-blots appear on plentiful pages of history; and be- 
| fore there were even records chipped on stone by the eminent historians of the 
paleozoic times, men not only grafted but they stole openly—by force of habit as 
| well as by right of force. 

As property rights emerged from the first haze of semi-civilization, the openly 

predatory methods brought painful punishment. Men grew more cautious, and 

instead of walking into a friend’s cave, smashing him over the head with a club 
and carrying off his wife, our ancestor of the Stone Age handed the lady’s maid 

a couple of bushels of oyster shells or ten or fifteen pounds of gum-drops to 

induce her to tell him when the man of the house was out. 

As civilization grew more complex the old method of might, insofar as the 
individual was concerned, became minimized and cunning played a strong role. 
Gradually the power of cunning has weakened until we have evolved to our present 
day status, where the great mass of the people abhor dishonesty, in no matter 
what form. 

So Friend Brown and Neighbor Jones, instead of making Pittsburg and New 
York anathema, be glad that’ graft—dishonor and dishonesty—has been once 
more uncovered, and the opportunity given for the application of a treatment. 
When a physician can locate the physical trouble, he has a chance to purify the 
system and bring about a recovery. There is no need to be sad or disheartened 
over the discovery that grafting has occurred—the time for exclamation AND 
FOR ACTION is when adequate punishment is not meted out. 

The uncovering of graft—the discovery of grafting—is a fine and noble symp- 
tom. Pittsburg is not disgraced—Pittsburg is cleaner to-day than she has been 
in years. 

Therefore, Neighbor Jones and Friend Brown, let us rejoice with Pittsburg 
and New York, while we watch developments in Mississippi where Senator Bilbo 
seems about to make a bad out of it. 
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HEN all is said and done, it is not over grafters and grafting 
that the citizens of our country should waste emotion or spend 
their energy. Where there is cause for alarm is in the adminis- 
tration of justice or the ferreting out of crimes. 

Murder need cause no sensation; there is no reason for an 
exhibition of amazement over the looting of banks or illegal 
methods. But apprehension should be aroused into vigilance 
when officers of the law fail to apprehend the murderer or when 
courts permit a maze of technicalities to obscure Justice, or let 

the tedium of red tape drag a serious case into the oblivion of final nolle prossequi. 

Much has been said and written recently concerning the law’s delay. In one 
section the cause of it is called an insufficient number of judges; elsewhere it is called 
quibbling over technicalities, but whatever the designation, it seems to be present 
nearly everywhere. There have been, of course, notable exceptions, but the need 
for a leavening of some kind still remains. Eminent lawyers have recently charged 
that unnecessary delay was the order in courts, and some suggestions have been 
made for putting the wheels of Justice on a higher gear to obtain greater celerity. 

With lawyers realizing and admitting that there is often excessive red tape, 
it is not a sign of encouragement when the sober and profound judgment of two 
boss is torn to tatters by issuance of a ready-made pardon—the pardoning of 


Watterson 
Wrong on 
One Point 


“Fearful,” adds Friend Brown, 
As a matter of fact, isn’t 


Symptoms 
That Make 
For a Cure 


Patterson’s 
Pardoning 
of Cooper 
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Colonel Duncan Cooper by Governor Patterson, of Tennessee. Colonel 2 
and his son had been fairly tried by a jury in their home town. The support of 
eminent counsel and all the advantages that wealth and influence could procure 
were theirs. Not a technicality evaded the eyes of their trained counsellors, not 
an opportunity for objection was overlooked. The accused men had the additional 
strength of recognition by the leading political faction, while the leader—the dead 
Senator Carmack—of the other faction, was out of the way and powerless. Favor 
leaned toward the Coopers. 

Convicted, they were released on bond until the highest Tribunal in Tennessee 
affirmed the sentence of the lower court giving Colonel Cooper twenty years’ im- 
prisonment and sent the son’s case back for a rehearing. Scarcely had the ink 
dried on the affirming decision of the Supreme Court before Governor Patterson 
had signed a pardon and restored Colonel Cooper’s freedom and citizenship. ' 

In the days of hundreds of years ago when the individual held all the rights, 
Governor Patterson might have been acclaimed, but to-day when the right of 
the community must be reckoned with, Tennessee’s chief executive plays a sorry 

part. None could have anything save profound pity for the Coopers in their 
unfortunate share in Carmack’s death, but as for Governor Patterson—well, one 


would be interested to read the oath of office he took when he assumed guberna- 
torial authority. 
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HIS dear old country with its grand old flag and its one reunited 
people is at it hammer and tongs over the latest and only (so 
far as we can learn) utterance of O. G. T. Sonneck, C.D.M.L.C., 
in a publication on American national songs. Mr. Sonneck, as 
Chief of the Division of Music of the Library of Congress, went 
data-gathering to prove which of half-dozen American airs 
was the most popular. When he had boiled down the situation, 
“Dixie” was there first of all, with “Yankee Doodle” some 
lengths back but riding at top speed. This conclusion Mr. Son- 

neck announced in an exhaustive report—a report which resulted in a discord, 

though issued by the Division of Music. 

Mr. Sonneck’s innocent assertion, according to the Associated Press, has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest; in fact, foolish as it may sound, he has been letter- 
threatened with death. His office in the Congressional Library has been swamped 
with letters from various parts of the country, in which the writers take exception 
to the statement about “Dixie’s” popularity. So seriously has this affected Mr. 
Sonneck that he has requested the suppression of further mention in the news- 
papers of his work on American national songs. 

Buck up, Mr. Sonneck, buck up! Inform the newspapers that they may con- 
tinue to report you as verifying authoritatively something the country has known 
all the time, all the way from Portland, Me., to Portland, Oreg., and from Mix- 
awaka, Ind., to Miami, Fla. 

Read, Mr. Sonneck, the following extract from a signed article by President 
Roosevelt, printed in Uncre Remus’s Home MaGazine more than a year ago—read, 
and be cheered, for the sound of approaching footsteps is heard: 

“Last Saturday, in the afternoon when it had grown a little cool, I was riding 
with two of my aides, Captain Fitzhugh Lee and Captain Archie Butt, of your 
own State and my mother’s State of Georgia. The mare I was on, by the way, 
was named Georgia, and a good mare she is, too, well-behaved and a good jumper. 
We were taking our horses out to exercise them over some jumps. 

“We had been listening to the really superb singing of the men’s chorus of the 
Arion Singing Society, an organization of citizens of German birth or parentage, 
who were about to go abroad to appear at courts and elsewhere in Europe, and 
who had wished to sing in the White House as a farewell before starting on their 
foreign journey. Among other things they had, at my request, sung ‘Dixie’ (as 
well as ‘The Old Kentucky Home’ and ‘Suwanee River’). 

“While riding we were talking over the fact that ‘Dixie’ was far and away 
the best tune (and the best military tune that we knew, not even excepting ‘Garry 
Owen’), that it had won its way until it was a tune that would bring everybody 
to their feet in any audience in any part of the country; and we were bemoaning 
the fact that there have never been any words that were adequate to the tune, 
and dwelling on the fact that it was such a good battle tune—the best battle 
tune of our army.” 


Buck Up, 
Mr. Sonneck, 
Buck Up! 


nn 
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LONG this line of the agitation over “Dixie”, now officially 
stamped the most popular air, we have a discussion anent the 
placing of a statue of General Robert E. Lee in Statuary Hall. 
Shades of the Great Grant! Were he living, what would that 
great protagonist of Lee say? His answer would be emphatic, 
to the point and satisfactory to the South. The protest, in 
the main, is based on the fact that the effigy is to present 
General Lee in Confederate uniform. Really—well, here’s how 
the Washington Post views it: 

“The press of the South is needlessly stirred upon this point. Nor is it 
necessary to revert to the circumstance that George Washington was a rebel in 
order to bolster up General Lee’s eligibility to a niche in the country’s temple of 
fame. When narrowed down, it appears that the opposition to the Lee statue is 
merely that his figure is shown in a Confederate officer’s uniform instead of in his 
character as a citizen of the Old Dominion. But it would have been incongruous 
if General Lee’s fame as a commander had not been fittingly symbolized, as was 
done in the case of Pere Marquette, whose garb as a Catholic priest found objec- 
tion in the minds of a few Protestant congressmen. In the measure creating 
statuary hall, Congress invited the States each to place two statues of favorite 
sons, the Selection of which was left to the legislatures without advice or suggestion. 

As to the source of the wholly unsubstantial agitation against the selection 
of Lee, the Suggestion that it proceeds from any considerable number of Union 
veterans is not well grounded. Nobody voices in a larger degree the feeling of 
the Northern soldier than Corporal Tanner, the Grand Army leader. Speaking at 

a meeting of the Union Soldiers’ Alliance, Corporal Tanner said no one had the 

right ad question the Selection made by any State, and that he hoped the agitation 

hte rig action would cease. The objection, he added, emanated from 
ose w o did not voice the best opinion in the North, and therefore lacked in 
weight, point and good taste. 

The South need feel no shadow of doubt as to the acceptance of Virginia’s 


proffer to Congress and the Nation, or th A $ : 
emotions other than the rebel uniform of mph on re en Ok teed Wil eects 


JULIAN HARRIS. 
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“Big as a Barn Door” 


STEVENS SHOTGUN 


The very feel of the gun gives you confidence. The lines—the shape—. 
the balance make it a Natural Pointer. 
‘There is no hammer or rear obstruction or other part near the eye to blur 
the sight. ‘The Stevens design and sighting system give sharp, clear vision 
that makes the bird look as “‘big as a barn door.” 
For the expert—for the average man at the trap or in the field, the advant- 
ages of these features get you a bigger day's score. 
The beginner can cut down long strings of exasperating misses 
by using this gun, which almost points itself. ; 
Invented by John Browning, the world’s leading international expert, and | 
made in The Factory of Precision, it is far ahead of the ordinary Repeating | 
Shotgun as the modern revolver is ahead of the old time derringer. If your 
average is 40%, try the Stevens. It will jump your trap scores into the 70% 
class in short order and the 70 percenters go to 90. 
Ask the modern dealer to show you the modern gun, the latest invention of the 
world’s greatest Shotgun inventor, whose past performances are still the standard of 
other gun manufacturers. i 
IF YOUR DEALER hasn’t it in stock we will send this No. 520 express pre- 
paid on receipt of LIST price, 
This gun is also made as No. 522 with hollow matted rib; fancy stock; 
straight grip; checked grip and forearm slide: LIST Price $40. Also made as 
No. 525, straight or pistol grip and reasonable changes to suit individual / 
tastes, LIST Price $50. 
Look at this latest triumph of the gunsmith’s craft—the safest—the 
quickest—and the surest. Bring'the Stevens to your shoulder and note l 
how it points and sights, Then see the mechanism—it works with just 
the thumb and finger. (Make a mental note that you cannot clog it 
at even at the highest speed)—note the hammerless feature and the 
solid steel wall at the breech. That protects you. 
Remember to see the Stevens Repeater today and you will re- 
member the exclusive features for all time. 


Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trap Shooter 
You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our experts on either or all 
of these subjects giving valuable advice. Wesend you free a 160-page Stevens Gun 
Book telling about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, and Rifle Telescopes. Just the infor- 
mation you need to know about guns, and the advice in the letter helps you to bean 
expert shot. Write now—today. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 
Dept. 965, =- = Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


PRESIDENT SUS 


Unless you are wearing | 
‘SHIRLEY si 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


Repeating 
Hammerless 


Mass. 
Dept. 965 

Send me expert 
information on either 

[] Sharpshooting 

[] Hunting 
[] Trap Shooting 
(Check subject you want.) 


PENDERS 


Every pair sold with maker’s 
unconditional ' guarantee _ al- 
tached. ¥ Money back if you. 
are willing to’ give them up 
Aiter three days’ wear, 


{ 
R ~a 
wey 2 Made in light;~ medium 
wie and heavy weights. | Extra 
lengths for tall men also. 
youth’s size. Price 50c at 
dealers or postpaid direct} 


715 Main Street 
Shirley, Mass.. 
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SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 
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S TIRES, COASTER BRA 


W DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beauti 
{nteresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get g- 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.G-104, CH 
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The “Universal” 
Chafing Dish 
A dish to cook with, not as 
most others are, a warming 


pan for serving food cooked 
beforehand. 


struction 
the “Uni- 
‘= versal” 
embodies in copper the distinc- 
tion of the finest sterling. More 
than that, it has a stove that 
makes it as easy to cookin as 
on a gas range. 


The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy 
and inconvenient. 
In the “Universal” 
the Tea Ball 
remains 
in the 


when - 
the tea has Se 
steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended above 
it, inside the cover. 

.The last cup is just the 
strength of the first—and every 
cup Perfect Tea. 


The “Universal” 


Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percolation 
is completed before the water 
boils. 


Coffee made 
in itis easily a 
known 
by its 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine flavor 
and the absence 
of the bitter 
taste caused by boiling. 


It you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
é e ” 

Universal. 


OP san. WY, 


The “Universal” 
Food Chopper 


Chops all kinds of 
food, whether meat 
f or vegetables— 
WD raw or cooked 


Does away —as coarse or 
entirely fine as 
with the wanted — 
drudgery rapidly 
of the and 
-~ chopping easily. 
knife and 
bowl. 


Write for Free Booklets of 
all these articles, address, 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


95 Commercial Street 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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WATCHING THE VISITORS 


TIED UP AT THE BANK 


ENJOYING THEMSELVES ASHORE 


NOTHING STRENUOUS ALONG SHORE 


Baie oa oo ue en bs bo asl oat on i ee 
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TRANSFERRING COMMODITIES BOAT’S LATE TO-DAY 


A Trip in Dixie 


Being the Story of 

to Savannah, Told 

y Ñ JTE WERE out for an 
outing. Southward 


bound, for it was Feb- 
ruary. But whither? 


We could take a train at night, awaking on the morrow in Florida’s land ¢ 


warmth and tourists. 


Rub our Aladdin’s lamp. Close our eyes. Open them to find ourselves a 


our destination. But where has gone the pleasure we have this long time bee 


anticipating in the taking of this trip? We had been hungering for a unique, re 
mantic unhurried trip, restful to soul and body, and where we might get the mos 


pleasure for time and money invested. i 
Imagine when one is hungry— rm 
Invoke the Geni. Close our eyes. Awake to find ourselves gorged. Hung 

gone? Indeed, yes! But gone also is the pleasure of the forty chews a bite, t 

sniffing of savory odors, the anticipation ours from sight of tempting viands, gon 

in fact, the joy of participating in our banquet. 

We were tired of the old beaten tracks. Tired of railroad travel. Flyi 
through little towns, skirting the edges of pleasure resorts. Speeding for hot 
across desolate country tracts, where the sand-covered surface gleamed cold 
white through the brown deserted stocks of harvested cotton fields, interspers 
with chilly repellant swamps and spectral pine forests, with an occasional isolati 
cabin making monotony more nonotonous. Then, racing into smoke, dust, noi 
of an occasional city, but everywhere, people. § 

We were tired of people. Our tired nerves cried aloud for nature’s lullaby 

Some glimpse untouched by the artificial pruning ideals or distortions of t 
town. We wandered aimlessly about the streets of Augusta, debating the si 
uation, till a cross street gave us a glimpse of a glitter and glimmer, a movil 
silver surface that could only be the gleaming of a river in the sunshine. _ 

Wending, winding, finding our way out between acres of bales of sno¥ 
cotton, the river our goal, we stood and watched its smoothly flowing curren 
There was fascination, there was rest, in its slowly sweeping movement as, igm 
ing mortal presence, it pursued its steady journey to intermingle with its kim 


Here was inspiration. We too would float with it and rest! So, when nex 


day, the good ship “Two States” was ready to leave the dock, we too were @ 
barking. Her genial captain welcoming us, the mate giving us a friendly smi 
which dispelled all feeling of “a stranger in a strange land” that so much ma 
an exploration journey. 

When but a day afloat, watching our boat turn, swing, back up, and som 
times make a second attempt ere rounding the river’s curves, we knew why 1 
must tie up along shore every night and await the dawn to nose our way arou 
the corners of this very crooked river, for farther on the curves became ang} 
and navigation an art. The river looped back upon its course as if backing U 
to gain fresh impetus and clearer bearings to pursue its search for the sea. y 

Although we were told that the proximity of the railroad, which parallel 
the river a few miles distant, had taken much of the traffic, the landings wêl 
numerous and unique, always. Some had high banks, where our boat in its lani 
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ÌF A COROT 


TIED UP FOR THE NIGHT DIVIDED WATERS 


from Augusta 
th Pen and Snap-Shot 
with moss and trees; while others 


TY RANSIER 


earth, dividing shallow waters affording passageway for teams and seemed to come 
from nowhere with the river the terminus. Occasionally, a seemingly deserted 
landing came in view, but it was simply a case of “nothing doing” to-day. Per- 
haps next trip it would teem with activity. 

All along shore were grand old trees, that had they audible voice would tell 
of their youth when the white man had not yet “discovered,” and the red nations 
traveled and trafficed ‘neath their great outspreading limbs. 

There is fish and game a-plenty but we prefer to do our shooting with our 
kodak. 

As we rounded curve or sped onward, everywhere the forests were festooned 
with long trailing soft gray moss, as if decorated for the king to pass that way. 

As the day waned, the sun sent long shafts of opalescent splendor across the 
mirroring waters, piercing the deep recesses of the woods on either side, lighting 
up the darkening background and vistas along shore, then yielded almost imper- 
ceptably its tropical brilliancy to ambushed evening shadows, where the soft gray 
of evening and the moss half concealed the perpendicular forests, blending in a 
dreamy mystery of tint, a twilight, merging of softened shades, not light, not 
dark, but bringing to memory the mystic fascination of the landscapes of Corot. 
Could he but be here to see, to love, to make captive to his brush. We were not 
without opportunity for human-nature study also, and while it is said to be the 
same the world over, yet it is ever of new interest when appearing in new garb. 

As the boat goes puffing down stream, nowhere from above can be seen a sign 
of life on lower deck. Go down and you find the “hands” fast asleep or relaxed 
_in sheltered corner behind bale or barrel, but when a landing is sighted and the 
boat slackens speed, then one could very easily imagine himself aboard the “Flying 
_ Dutchman” and is just witnessing the appearance of the spectral crew. For out 
of seeming nowhere and nothingness, pour forth a strenous gang of darkies and 
things move lively as commodities are transferred aboard and ashore. 

There was our good-natured giant, towering way above his fellows, from his 
physical viewpoint the world must look queer and his companions, as children. 
Then there is the boy beside him who wagered that he could eat four dozen 
bananas, six oranges, drink four bottles of pop, or pay the bill. But when the 
twenty-ninth banana was reached, long suffering nature mutinied. “The spirit 
was very willing” indeed, the bill would take the better part of his trip’s wages, 
but as ever “the flesh was weak.” A very sorry looking darkey boy shirked work 
that day and next. 

i As we neared the sea, majestic old live oaks, in their evergreen beauty 
symbolizing eternity, adorned the shores, and glimpses of towering masts and 
white sails, announced the nearing of the beautiful city of Savannah, and the 
approaching end of our river trip, every mile of which had been laden with inter- 
est, novelty and enjoyment. Indeed, we were much of a mind to turn ourselves 
with the boat and take it over again. 


ing ran far into the overhanging 
shrubbery, till we were canopied 
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Try GRANDMA 
FOR WOODWORK 


A borax powdered 
soap-not a wash- 


powder 


This year, get off the furnace soot 
and dirt with GRANDMA. Don’t 
ruin the finish of your woodwork 
with washing powders and strong 
cleansers. 


Any naphtha, white lime or potash 
washing powder, even when diluted, 
will cut off paint. It doesn’t take 
long to affect the gloss. Then the 
inner part, being porous, catches all 
the dirt and a new coat is required. 


The borax in Grandma doubles 
the cleansing power—cuts the dirt 
and grease but doesn’t injure. 


The dirt comes off like magic but 
the finish stays on. 


Just pure soap and pure borax, 
Grandma more than doubles the life of 
your hardwood floors, your woodwork, 
your porch furnishings, et cetera. 


Don’t keep house without Grandma. 


Get a package today. Follow direc- 
tions on the sides. 


THE GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, Cincinnati 


Makers of Export Borax Soap— 
the borax bar soap. 
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HAT old chair in the attic—not used because of its dilapidated appearance, 
still not relegated to the ash heap or fed to the furnace because of the tender 
memories surrounding it—‘grandfather’s chair’—can be transformed into a 

beautiful piece of furniture fit to grace any room in the house—an antique. It’s but 
one of the many things in your home that you can 
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Jap-a-lac is made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear, and can be used on any- 
thing of wood or metal on everything from cellar to garret. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of ‘‘What 
shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined ?”? Your 
painter can do it at little expense or you can doit yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. 
For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 

Our Green Label Line of clear 
varnishes is the highest qual- 
ity manufactured. Its use in- 


sures perfect results. Ask 
your paint dealer. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting 
information and beautiful color card. Free on re- 
quest. If your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send 
us 10c to cover cost of mailing, and we will senda 
free sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except 
Gold which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 
5516 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Jap-a-lac stands for Highest Quality in colored varnishes. 
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“I You want your home protected. 
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“AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


You take no chances with a COLT — it is simple in construction and therefore 
free from complications — dependable. 


Every one is thoroughly tested — SHOT — before it leaves the factory. 


A fire arm for the HOME should be doubly secure. against accidental discharge. 
The COLT is the only Automatic Pistol that has an automatic grip safety which 
permits discharge only when the trigger is pulled, and in addition a lock which 
enables you to lay the pistol in a convenient place READY FOR INSTANT 
USE without fear of accident. 


The COLT is a HAMMERLESS Automatic Pistol with a SOLID BREECH — no 
weak parts to give way or be blown back in the shooter's face. 


The frontiersman chose the COLT because of dependability; YOU should 
pe Ps a because its claims for superiority are based on actual tests and 


A new Catalog No.32 illustrates and describes all COLT models. Write for free 
copy. You'll find it very interesting. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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pered and bevel 
sold right. State whether you want round or 
stif, medium or soft and how often you shave. 
Comelets Guilery 


Send us your name and address. We will send you postpaid a Vul- 
can Razor. Shave with it for 30days. If at the end of that time you’re 
Satisfied that it’s the best razoryou ever hens to your face send us $1.75. 
If not, just send back therazor and there will be no charge. But 

ou can’t help liking this fine English crucible steel, oven tem- 
lze razor because it’s made ep it 7S right--ground right-- 
uare point; wide, medium or narrow blade; whether your beard is 
sn’t it worth writing to find a razor that just suits your beard? 

Catalog on request. U. §. CUTLERY CO. Dent. 622, St. Leute, Mor 


MARTIN 


CHAPTER XXXVII—(Concluded) 


E ARE the sworn enemies of society,’ Martin found himself quoted 
as saying in a column interview. “No, we are not anarchists but 
socialists.” When the reporter pointed out to him that there seemed 
little difference between the two schools, Martin had shrugged his 
shoulders in silent affirmation. His face was described as bilaterally 

asymmetrical, and various other signs of degeneration were described. He 
learned, also, that he spoke nightly to the workmen in the City Hall Park, and 
that among the anarchists and agitators that there inflamed the minds of the 
people he drew the largest audiences and made the most revolutionary speeches. 

The cub had been industrious. He had scurried around and nosed out 
Martin’s family history, and procured a photograph of Higginbotham’s Cash 
Store with Bernard Higginbotham himself standing out in front. That gentle- 
man was depicted as an intelligent, dignified business man who had no patience 
with his brother-in-law’s socialistic views, and no patience with the brother-in- 
law, either, whom he was quoted as characterizing as a lazy, good-for-nothing 
who wouldn’t take a job when it was offered to him, and who would go to 
jail yet. Hermann von Schmidt, Marian’s husband, had likewise been inter- 
viewed. He had called Martin the black sheep of the family and repudiated him. 

This time Martin was genuinely angry. Brissenden looked upon the affair 
as a good joke, but he could not console Martin, who knew that it would be no 
easy task to explain to Ruth. As for her father, he knew that he must be over- 
joyed with what had happened and that he would make the most of it to break 
off the engagement. How much he would make of it he was soon to realize. 
The afternoon mail brought a letter from Ruth. Martin opened it with a pre- 
monition of disaster, and read it standing at the open door where he had re- 
ceived it from the postman. 

It was not a passionate letter. There were no touches of anger in it. But 
all the way through, from the first sentence to the last, was sounded the note 
of hurt and disappointment. She had expected better of him. She had thought 
he had got over his youthful wildness, that her love for him had been suf- 
ficiently worth while to enable him to live seriously and decently. And now 
her father and mother had taken a firm stand and commanded that the en- 
gagement be broken. That they were justified in this she could not but admit. 
Their relation could never be a happy one. It had been unfortunate from the 
first. But one regret she voiced in the whole letter, and it was a bitter one 
to Martin. “If only you had settled down to some position and attempted to 
make something of yourself,” she wrote. “But it was not to be. Your past 
life had been too wild and irregular. I can understand that you are not to be 
blamed. You could act only according to your nature and your early train- 
ing. So I do not blame you, Martin. Please remember that. It was simply 
a mistake. As father and mother have contended, we were not made for each 
other, and we should both be happy because it was discovered not too late.” 
sae hae “There is no use trying to see me,” she said, toward the last. “It would 
be an unhappy meeting for both of us, as well as for my mother. I feel, as it 
is, that I have caused her great pain and worry. I shall have to do much 
living to atone for it.” 

He read it through to the end, carefully, a second time, then sat down and 
replied. He outlined the remarks he had uttered at the socialist meeting, 
pointing out that they were in all way the converse of what the newspaper had 
put in his mouth. Toward the end of the letter he was God’s own lover 
pleading passionately for love. “Please answer,” he said, “and in your answer 
you have to tell me but one thing. Do you love me? That is all—the answer 
to that one question.” 

But no answer came the next day, nor the next. “Overdue” lay untouched 
upon the table, and each day the heap of returned manuscripts under the table 
grew larger. For the first time Martin’s glorious sleep was interrupted by 
insomnia, and he tossed through long restless nights. ‘Three times he called at 
the Morse home, but was turned away by the servant who answered the bell. 
Brissenden lay sick in his hotel, too feeble to stir out, and, though Martin was 
with him often, he did not worry him with his troubles. 

For Martin’s troubles were many. The aftermath of the cub reporter’s 
deed was even wider than Martin had anticipated. The Portuguese grocer 
refused him further credit, while the green-grocer, who was an American and 


| proud of it, had called him a traitor to his country and refused further dealings 
with him—carrying his patriotism to such a degree that he canceled Martin’s 


account and forbade him ever to attempt, to pay it. The talk in the neigh- 
borhood reflected the same feeling, and indignation against Martin ran high. 
No one would have anything to do with a socialist traitor. Poor Maria was 
dubious and frightened, but she remained loyal. The children of the neighbor- 
hood recovered: from the awe of the grand carriage which once had visited 
Martin, and from safe distances they called him “hobo” and “bum”. The Silva 
tribe, however, stanchly defended him, fighting more than one pitched battle 
for his honor, and black eyes and bloody noses became quite the order of the 
day and added ‘to Maria’s perplexities and troubles. 

Once, Martin met Gertrude on the street, down in Oakland, and learned 
what he knew could not be otherwise—that Bernard Higginbotham was furious 
with him for having dragged the family into public disgrace, and that he had 
forbidden him the house. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


5 ees manuscript that he had had out now lay under the table. “Over- 


due” still continued to lie forgotten in the table. Only one manuscript 

he kept going, and that was Brissenden’s “Ephemera”. His bicycle and 
black suit were again in pawn, and the typewriter people were once more 
worrying about the rent. But such things no longer bothered him. He was 
seeking a new orientation, and until that was found his life must stand still. 
After several weeks, what he had been waiting for, happened. He met Ruth on 
the street. It was true, she was accompanied by her brother, Norman, and it 
was true that they tried to ignore him and that Norman attempted to wave 
him aside. 

“If you interfere with my sister, *I’ll call an officer,’ Norman threatened. 
“She does not wish to speak with you, and your insistence is an insult.” 

“If you persist, you'll have to call that officer, and then you'll get your 
name in the papers,” Martin answered, grimly. “And now, get out of my way 
and get the officer if you want to. I’m going to talk with Ruth... . I want 
to have it from your own lips,” he said to her. ae et 

She was pale and trembling, but she held her head up and looked inquiringly. 
“The question I asked in my letter,” he prompted. 

Norman made an impatient movement, but Martin checked him with a swift 
look. She shook her head. - 

“Ts all this of your own free will?” he demanded. | 

“Tt is.” She spoke in a low, firm voice and with deliberation, “It is of 
my own free will. You have disgraced me so that I am ashamed to meet my 
friends. They are all talking about me, I know. That is all I can tell you. 
You have made me very unhappy, and I never wish to see you again.” 

“Friends! Gossi sA Newspaper mis-reports! Surely such things are not 
stronger than love! I can only believe that you never loved -me.” 

A blush drove the pallor from her face. “After what has passed?” she said 
faintly. “Martin, you a 


o not know what you are saying. I am not common.” 


| By JACK 
| | LONDON 


“You see, she doesn’t want to have anything to do with you,” Norman 
blurted out, starting on with her. 

Martin stood aside and let them pass, fumbling unconsciously in his coat 
pocket for the tobacco and brown papers that were not there. 

It was a long walk to North Oakland, but it was not until he went up the 
steps and entered his room that he knew he had walked it. He found himself 
sitting on the edge of the bed and staring about him like an awakened somnam- 
bulist. He noticed “Overdue” lying on the table, and drew up his chair and 
reached for his pen. There was in his nature a logical compulsion toward com- 
pleteness. Here was something undone. 

For five days he toiled on at “Overdue”, going nowhere, seeing nobody, and 
eating meagerly. On the morning of the sixth day the postman brought him | 
a thin letter from the editor of the Parthenon. A glance told him that “Ephemera” | 
was accepted. “We have submitted the poem to Mr. Cartwright Bruce,” the 
editor went on to say, “and he hes reported so favorably upon it that we can- 
not let it go. As an earnest of our pleasure in publishing the poem, let me 
tell you that we have set it for the August number, our July number being 
already made up. Kindly extend our pleasure and our thanks to Mr. Brissenden. 
Please send by return mail his photograph and biographical data. If our hon- 
orarium is unsatisfactory, kindly telegraph us at once and state what you con- 
sider a fair price.” 

Since the honorarium they had offered was three hundred and fifty dollars, 
Martin thought it not worth while to telegraph. Then, too, there was Brissen- 
den’s consent to be gained. Well, he had been right after all. Here was one 
magazine editor who knew real poetry when he saw it. And the price was 
splendid, even though it was for the poem of a century. As for Cartwright 
Bruce, Martin knew that he was the one critic for whose opinions Brissenden 
had any respect. 

Martin rode down town on an electric car, and as he watched the houses 
and cross-streets slipping by he was aware of a regret that he was not more 
elated over his friend’s success and his own signal victory. The acceptance of 
the Parthenon had recalled to him that during his five days devotion to “Over- 
due” he had not heard from Brissenden nor even thought about him. For the 
first time Martin realized the daze he had been in, and he felt shame for having 
forgotten his friend. 

At the hotel he hurried up to Brissenden’s room, and hurried down again. 
The room was empty. All luggage was gone. 

“Did Mr. Brissenden leave any address?” he asked the clerk, who looked 
at him crriously for a moment. 

“Haven't you heard?” he asked. 

Martin shook his head. 

“Why, the papers were full of it. He was found dead in bed. Suicide. 
Shot himself through the head.” ; á 

“Is he buried yet?” Martin seemed to hear his voice, like some one else’s 
voice, from a long way off, asking the question. 

“No. The body was shipped East after the inquest. Lawyers engaged 
by his people saw to the arrangements.” | 

“They were quick about it, I must say,” Martin commented. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It happened five days ago.” 

“Five days ago?” 

“Yes, five days ago.” 

“Oh,” Martin said as he turned and went out. . 

At the corner he stepped into the Western Union and sent a telegram to 
the Parthenon, advising them to proceed with the publication of the poem. He 
had in his pocket but five cents with which to pay his car fare home, so he 
sent the message collect. 

Once in his room, he resumed his writing. The days and nights came and 

went, and he sat at his table and wrote on. He went nowhere, save to the | 
pommer took no exercise, and ate methodically when he was hungry and 
ad something to cook, and just as methodically went without when he had 
nothing to cook. He worked on in a daze, strangely detached from the world 
around him, feeling like a familiar ghost among these literary trappings of 
his former life. 

Came the day when “Overdue” was finished. The agent of the typewriter 
firm had come for the machine, and he sat on the bed while Martin, on the one 
chair, typed the last pages of the final chapter. “Finis,” he wrote, in capitals, 
at the end, and to him it was indeed finis. He watched the typewriter carried 
out the door with a feeling of relief. He then went over and lay down on the 
bed. He was faint from hunger. Food had not passed his lips in thirty-six 
hours, but he did not think about it. He lay on his back, with closed eyes, and 
did not think at all, while the daze of stupor slowly welled up, saturating his 
consciousness. Half in delirium, he began muttering aloud the lines of an 
anonymous poem Brissenden had been fond of quoting to him. Maria, listening 
anxiously outside his door, was perturbed by his monotonous utterance. The 
words in themselves were not significant to her, but the fact that he was saying 
them was. “I have done,” was the burden of the poem. 

Maria could stand it no longer, and hurried away to the stove, where 
she filled a quart-bowl with soup, putting into it the lion’s share of chopped 
meat and vegetables which her ladle scraped from the bottom of the pot. 
Martin roused himself and sat up and began to eat, between spoonfuls, reassuring 
Maria that he had not been talking in his sleep and that he did not have any fever. 

After she left him he sat drearily, with drooping shoulders, on the edge of 
the bed, gazing about him with lack-luster eyes that saw nothing until the 
torn wrapper of a magazine, which had come in the morning’s mail and which 
lay unopened, shot a gleam of light, into his darkened brain. It is the Parthenon, 
he thought, the August Parthenon, and it must contain “Ephemera”. If only 
Brissenden were here to see. 

He was turning the pages of the magazine, when suddenly he stopped. 
“Ephemera” had been featured, with gorgeous head-piece and Beardsley-like 
margin decorations. On one side of the head-piece was Brissenden’s photo- 
graph, on the other side was the photograph of Sir John Value, the British 
Ambassador. A preliminary editorial note quoted Sir John Value as saying 
that there were no poets in America and the publication of “Ephemera” was 
the Parthenon’s. “There, take that, Sir John Value!” Cartwright Bruce was 
described as the greatest critic in America, and he was quoted as saying that 
“Ephemera” was the greatest poem ever written in America. And finally, the 
editor’s foreword ended: “We have not yet made up our minds entirely as 
to the merits of ‘Ephemera’; perhaps we shall never be able to do so. But | 
we have read it often, wondering at the words and their arrangement, wonder- 
ing where Mr. Brissenden got them, and how he could fasten them together.” 
Then followed the poem. 

“Pretty good thing you died, Briss, old man,” Martin murmured, letting 
the magazine slip between his knees to the floor. | 

Rousing himself with an effort, he possessed himself of a box which had 
once contained 0 Ande paper. Going through its contents, he drew forth 
eleven poems which his friend had written. These he tore lengthwise and cross- 


wise and dropped into the waste basket. He did it languidly, and, when he 
had finished, sat on the edge of the bed staring blankly before him. 

How long he sat there he did not know, until, suddenly, across his sightless 
Vision he saw form a long horizontal line of white. It was curious. But as he 
watched it grow in definiteness he saw that it was a coral reef smoking in the 
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We sterilize each pair twice in the making, 
so the colors are fast—the hose sanitary. 

We don’t know where else you can get hose 
like these, though you pay twice what we ask 
for “‘Holeproof.”? Don’t you want to try the 
real “Holeproof” ? 

They are made for women and children, too. 
Six pairs of women’s hose cost $2 (mercerized) 
$3. The children’s hose cost $2 for six pairs. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof” is sold in your 
town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ names on re- 
quest or ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 


Write for free book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy” 


The Holeproof Hosiery Co., 448 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Everything to furnish and beautify the home on smail monthly payments, Overa yearin which 


to settle for your purchases. No excuse for not having a beautiful home. 


You are welcome to 


f this credit. Use it freely. Enjoy the full use of your homefurnishings while paying for them a 
g little each month as you earn the money. We charge absolutely nothing for this credit service—no 
interest—no extras of any kind. Everything strictly confidential, thoroughly dignified and pleasant. 
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and learn how easy we’ll make it for you—nomatter what 


Our big New Catalogue tells all 
about this most worthy plan of 
monthly payments, Write for it 


your income may be—to have everything you want for ff 
your home. This great catalog is beautifully illustrated, } 

a considerable portion of it being reproduced in colors. 

It quotes factory prices on Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, Wy 
Curtains, Stoves, Pianos, Go-Carts, Refrigerators, Sewing fe 
Machines, Silverware, Crockery, Lamps, Clocks, etc.,etc. 


MISSION LIBRARY SET, Table, Rocker and Chair, ff f 
All made of solid oak, early English or weathered oak finish, full $ f} 
spring seats, upholstered in rarantess Nantucket leather; size 


table top 84x24 in.; fine set. 


erms $1.75 cash, 75c monthly] 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. a 


Dept. P7 223 to 229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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NO OTHER LIKE IT. 
For half a century this machine has made good for all claims of supremacy. 
Those who used it forty years ago are now using it. 
WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 


This machine is easier to get than you think. It is sold for cash or on easy monthly 
payments. 
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white Pacific surges. Next, in line of breakers, he made out a small canoe, an 
outrigger canoe. In the stern he saw a young bronzed god in scarlet hip-cloth, 
dipping a flashing paddle. He recognized him. He was Moti, the youngest son 
of Tati, the chief, and this was Tahiti, and beyond that smoking reef lay the 
sweet land of Papara and the chief’s grass house by the river’s mouth. It was 
the end of the day, and Moti was coming home from the fishing. He was wait- 
ing for the rush of a big breaker whereon to jump the reef. Then he saw him- 
self, sitting forward in the canoe as he had often sat in the past, dipping a 
paddle that waited Moti’s word to dig in like mad when the turquoise wall of 
the great breaker rose behind them. .... 

The picture faded, and before his eyes stretched the disorder of his squalid 
room. He strove in vain to see Tahiti again. He knew there was singing among 
the trees and that the maidens were dancing in the moonlight, but he could not 
see them. He could see only the littered writing-table, the empty space where 
the typewriter had stood, and the unwashed window-pane. He closed his eyes 
with a groan, and slept. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


E SLEPT heavily all night, and did not stir until aroused by the postman 
on his morning round. Martin felt tired and passive, and went through 
his letters aimlessly. One thin envelope, from a robber magazine, con- 

tained a check for twenty-two dollars. He had been dunning for it for a year 
and a half. He noted its amount apatheticall;. The old-time thrill at receiving 
a publisher’s check was gone. Unlike his earlier checks, this one was not preg- 
nant with promise of great things to come. To him it was a check for twenty- 
two dollars, that was all, and it would buy him something to eat. 

Another check was in the same mail, sent from a New York weekly in pay- 
ment for some humorous verse which had been accepted months before. It was 
for ten dollars. An idea came to him, which he calmly considered. He did not 
| know what he was going to do, and he felt in no hurry to do anything. In the 
| meantime he must live. Also he owed numerous debts. Would it not be a pay- 
ing investment to put stamps on the huge pile of manuscripts under the table 
and start them on their travels again? One or two of them might be accepted. 
That would help him to live. He decided on the investment, and, after he had 
cashed the checks at the bank down in Oakland, he bought ten dollars worth of 
postage stamps. The thought of going home to cook breakfast in his stuffy 
little room was repulsive to him. For the first time he refused to consider his 
debts. He knew that in his room he could manufacture a substantial breakfast 
at a cost of from fifteen to twenty cents. But, instead, he went into the Forum 
Café and ordered a breakfast that cost two dollars. He tipped the waiter a 
quarter, and spent fifty cents for a package of cigarettes. It was the first time 
he had smoked since Ruth had asked him to stop. But he could see now no 
reason why he should not, and besides, he wanted to smoke. 

The days slipped along, and he slept eight hours regularly every night. 
Though now, while waiting for more checks, he ate in the Japanese restaurants 
where meals were served for ten cents, his wasted body filled out, as did the 
hollows in his cheeks. He wrote nothing, and the books were closed. He 
walked much, out in the hills, and loafed long hours in the quiet parks. He had 
no friends nor acquaintances, nor did he make any. He had no inclination. He 
was waiting for some impulse, from he knew not where, to put his stopped life 
into motion again. In the meantime his life remained run down, planless and 
empty and idle. 

Sometimes he glanced over the magazines and newspapers to see how 
“Ephemera” was being maltreated. It had made a hit. But what a hit! Every- 
body had read it, and everybody was discussing whether or not it was really 
poetry. Martin had many times to be glad that Brissenden was dead. He had 
hated the crowd so, and here all that was finest and most sacred of him had 
been thrown to the crowd. 

The visions of Tahiti—clean, sweet Tahiti—were coming to him more fre- 
quently. The South Seas were calling, and he knew that sooner or later he 
would answer the call. In the meantime he drifted, resting and recuperating 
after the long traverse he had made through the realm of knowledge. When the 
Parthenon check of three hundred and fifty dollars was forwarded to him, he 
turned it over to the local lawyer who had attended to Brissenden’s affairs for 
his family. Martin took a receipt for the check, and at the same time gave a 
note for the hundred dollars Brissenden had let him have. 

The time was not long when Martin ceased patronizing the Japanese res- 
taurants. At the very moment when he had abandoned the fight, the tide turned, 
but it had turned too late. Without a thrill he opened a thin envelope from 
the Millennium, scanned the face of a check that represented three hundred 
dollars, and noted that it was the payment on acceptance for “Adventure”. Every 
debt he owed in the world, including the pawnshop with its usurious interest, 
amounted to less than a hundred dollars. And when he had paid everything, 
and lifted the hundred dollar note with Brissenden’s lawyer, he still had over a 
hundred dollars in pocket. He ordered a suit of clothes from the tailor and ate 
his meals in the best cafés in town. He still slept in his little room at Maria’s, 
but the sight of his new clothes caused the neighborhood children to cease from 
calling him “hobo” and “tramp” from the roofs of woodsheds and over back fences. 

“Wiki-Wiki’, his Hawaiian short-story, was bought by Warren’s Monthly for 
two hundred and fifty dollars. The Northern Review took his essay, “The Cradle 
of Beauty”, and Mackintosh’s Magazine took “The Palmist”—the poem he had 
written to Marian. The editors and readers were back from their summer 
vacations, and manuscripts were being handled quickly. But Martin could not 
puzzle out what strange whim animated them to this general acceptance of the 
things they had persistently rejected for two years. Nothing of his had been 
published. He was not known anywhere outside of Oakland..... It was sheer 
jugglery of fate. 

| In the meantime, he was not in need for money, for,several of his later 
stories had been accepted and paid for. He actually opened a bank account, 
where, without. a debt in the world, he had several hundred dollars to his credit. 
“Overdue”, after having been declined by a number of magazines, came to rest 
at the Meredith-Lowell Company. Martin remembered the five dollars Gertrude 
had given him, and his resolve to return to to her a hundred times over; so he 
wrote for an advance on royalties of five hundred dollars. To his surprise a 
| check for that amount, accompanied by a contract, came by return mail. He 
| cashed the check into five-dollar gold pieces and telephoned Gertrude that he 
| wanted to see her. 
She arrived at the house, panting and short of breath from the haste she 
had made. Apprehensive of trouble, she had stuffed the few dollars she pos- 
| sessed into her hand-satchel; and so sure was she that disaster had overtaken 
her brother, that she stumbled forward, sobbing, into his arms, at the same time 
thrusting the satchel mutely at him. i 
“Pda have come myself,” he said. “But I didn’t want a row with Mr. Hig- 
inbotham, and that is what would have surely happened. 
| “He’ll be all right after a time,” she assured him, while she wondered what 
| the trouble was that Martin was in. “But yowd best get a job first an’ steady 
|down. Bernard’ does like to see a man at honest work. That stuff in the 
| newspapers broke ’m all up. I never saw ’m so mad before.” 

“Įm not going to get a job,” Martin said with a smile. “And you can tell 
him so from me. I don’t need a job, and there’s the proof of it.” 

He emptied the hundred gold pieces into her lap in a glinting, tinkling stream. 
| “You remember that fiver you gave me the time I didn’t have car fare? 
Well, there it is, with ninety-nine brothers of different ages but all of the 
same size.” s 

If Gertrude had been frightened when she arrived, she was now in a panic 
of fear. Her fear was such that it was certitude. She was not suspicious. She 
was convinced. She looked at Martin in horror, and her heavy limbs shrank 
under the golden stream as thought it were burning her. 

“It’s yours,” he laughed. 
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She burst into tears, and began to moan, “My poor boy, my poor boy.” 

He was puzzled for a moment. Then he divined the cause of her agita- 
tion and handed her the Meredith-Lowell letter which had accompanied the 
check. She stumbled through it, pausing now and again to wipe her eyes, 
and when she had finished, said: 

“An’ does it mean that you come by the money honestly?” 

“More honestly than if Pd won it in a lottery. I earned it.” 

Slowly faith came back to her, and she re-read the letter carefully. It 
took him long to explain to her the nature of the transaction which had put 
the money into his possession, and longer still to get her to understand that 
the money was really hers and that he did not need it. 

“PI put it in the bank for you,” she said finally. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. It’s yours, to do with as you please, and 
if you wont take it, PI give it to Maria. She'll know what to do with it. 
I'd suggest, though, that you hire a servant and take a good long rest.” 

“I’m goin’ to tell Bernard all about it,” she announced, when she was 
leaving. Martin winced, then grinned. 

“Yes, do,” he said. “And then, maybe, he’ll invite me to dinner again.” 

“Yes, he will—I’m sure he will!” she exclaimed, fervently, as she drew 
him to her and kissed and hugged him. 


CHAPTER XL 


NE day Martin became aware that he was lonely. He was healthy and 
strong, and had nothing to do. The cessation from writing and study- 
ing, the death of Brissenden, and the estrangement from Ruth, had 

made a big hole in his life; and his life refused to be pinned down to good 
living in cafés and the smoking of cigarettes. It was true, the South Seas 
were calling to him, but he had a feeling that the game was not yet played 
out in the United States. Two books were soon to be published, and he had 
more books that might find publication. Money could be made out of them, 
and he would wait and take a sackful of it into the South Seas. He knew 
a valley and a bay in the Marquesas that he could buy for a thousand 
Chili dollars. 

To do this he must wait in California to fill the sack with money. Already 
it was beginning to flow. If one of the books made a strike, it might enable 
him to sell the whole heap of manuscripts. Also, he could collect the stories 
and the poems into books. He would never write again. Upon that he was 
resolved. But in the meantime, awaiting the publication of the books, he 
must do something more than live dazed and stupid in the sort of uncaring 
trance into which he had fallen. ~ 

He noted, one Sunday morning, that the Bricklayers’ Picnic took place 
that day at Shell Mound Park, and to Shell Mound Park he went. He had 
been to the working-class picnics too often in his earlier life not to know 
what they were like, and as he entered the park he experienced a recrudes- 
cence of all the old sensations. After all, they were his kind, these working 
people. 

It was the old crowd in which he found himself—the old crowd, with here 
and there a gap, and here and there a new face. The fellows were not brick- 
layers, but, as in the old days, they attended all Sunday picnics for the danc- 
ing, and the fighting, and the fun. Martin drank with them, and began to 
feel really human once more. 

He went on to the dancing pavilion. Jimmy, the plumber, he met there, 
in the company of a tall, blonde girl who promptly forsook him for Martin. 

“Gee, it’s like old times,” Jimmy explained to the gang that gave him 
the laugh as Martin and the blonde whirled away in a waltz. “An’ I don’t 
give a rap. I’m too blanked glad to see ’m back. Watch ’m waltz, eh? It’s 
like silk. Who’d blame any girl?” 

But Martin restored the blonde to Jimmy, and the three of them, with 
half a dozen friends, watched the revolving couples and laughed and joked 
with one another. Everybody was glad to see Martin back. No book of his 
had been published; he carried no fictitious value in their eyes: They 
liked him for himself. He felt like a prince returned from exile, and his 
lonely heart burgeoned in the geniality in which it bathed. He made a mad 
day of it, and was at his best. Also, he had money in his pockets, and, as 
in the old days when he returned from sea with a pay-day, he made the 
money fly. 

Once, on the dancing-floor, he saw Lizzie Connolly go by in the arms of 
a young workingman; and, later, when he made the round of the pavilion, 
he came upon her sitting by a refreshment table. Surprise and greetings 
over, he led her away into the grounds where they could talk without shout- 
ing down the music. From the instant he spoke to her, she was his. He knew 
it. She showed it in the proud humility of her eyes, in every caressing move- 
ment of her proudly carried body, and in the way she hung upon his speech. 
She was not the young girl as he had known her. She was a woman, now, 
‘and Martin noted that her wild, defiant beauty had improved, losing none 
of its wildness, while the defiance and the fire seemed more in control. 

Even as the thought flashed through his brain he received a heavy blow 
on the side of his head that nearly knocked him down. It was a man’s fist, 
directed by a man so angry and in such haste that the fist had missed the 
jaw for which it was aimed. Martin turned as he staggered, and saw the 
fist coming at him in a wild swing. Quite as a matter of course he ducked, 
and the fist flew harmlessly past, pivoting the man who had driven it. Martin 
hooked with his left, landing on ‘the pivoting man with the weight of his 
body behind the blow. The man went to the ground sidewise, leaped to his 
feet, and made a mad rush. Martin saw his passion-distorted face and 
wondered what could be the cause of the fellow’s anger. But while he won- 
dered, he shot in a straight left, the weight of his body behind the blow. 
The man went over backward and fell in a crumpled heap. Jimmy and others 
of the gang were running toward them. 

Martin was thrilling all over. This was the old days with a vengeance, 
with their dancing, and their fighting, and their fun. While he kept a wary 
eye on his antagonist, he glanced at Lizzie. Usually the girls screamed when 
the fellows got to scrapping, but she had not screamed. She was looking 
on with bated breath, leaning slightly forward, so keen was her interest, one 
hand pressed to her breast, her cheeks flushed, and in her eyes a great and 
amazed admiration. 

The man had gained his feet and was struggling to escape the restrain- 
ing arms that were laid on him. 

“She was waitin’ for me to come back!” he was proclaiming to all and 
sundry. “She was waitin’ for me to come back, an’ then that fresh guy comes 
buttin’ in. Let go o’ me, I tell yeh. I’m goin’ to fix ’m.” 

“What’s eatin’ yer?” Jimmy was demanding, as he helped hold the young 
fellow back. “That guy’s Mart Eden. Hes nifty with his mits, lemme tell 
you that, an’ he’ll eat you alive if you monkey with ’m.” 

“He can’t steal her on me that way,” the other interjected. 

“He licked the Flyin’ Dutchman, an’ you know him,” Jimmy went on ex- 
pegrusting. “An’ he did it in five rounds. You couldn’t last a minute against 

im, see!” 

This information seemed to have a mollifying effect, and the irate young 
man favored Martin with a measuring stare. | 

“He don’t look it,” he sneered; but the sneer was without passion. 

That’s what the Flyin’ Dutchman thought,” Jimmy assured him. 
on, now, let’s get outa this. There lots of other girls. Come on.” 

The young fellow allowed himself to be led away toward the pavilion, 
and the gang followed after him. 

“Who is he?” Martin asked Lizzie. “And what’s it all about, anyway?” 

Already the zest of combat, which of old had been so keen and lasting, 
had died down, and he discovered that he was self-analytical, too much so 
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When You Buy Roofing 
Look forthe Ruberoid Man 


There are 300 imitations of 
genuine RUBEROID Roofing. 
This is one of the strongest proofs 
of its high quality. A worth- 
less article is never imitated. 


= But you can always identify gen- 
| uine, lasting RUBEROID Roofing by 
‘| the large picture of the RUBEROID 
man on the outside of each roll. 


(Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. PatOffice) 
R fi 

The final test of a roof isits durability. If it does not last—if it is not 
weather-proof and sun-proof—it is not worth the time it takes to lay it. 


RUBEROID is the voofing that lasts. It is made to stand 
rain, sleet, snow, wind, hot summers and cold winters. 


Write for FREE Roofing Books 


We want every house-owner to read our two interesting 
books on roofing—**All About Roofing’? and ‘** The 
Ruberoid Album.’ They tell all about the various kinds 
of roofing, how much good roofing ought to cost, and 
why RUBEROID is the most economical and satisfactory 
roofing in the world. These books are sent free on request. — 
Ask your dealer to show you a sample of RUBEROID that has 


actually been on a roof 17 years, or if he does not happen to have 
a sample, write direct to us, and we will send you one by mail. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
100 William St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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and books for nothing. 


Leading magazines and over 1000 books can be 
had by saving LIBRARY SLIPS packed with well 
known household products. 
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are prevented or relieved by the 
application of soothing, healing 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
Different from others in that its base 
is Vaseline, which is entirely nfineral 
and cannot turn rancid or decompose. 
So wonderfully absorbed by the pores, 
it cleanses, heals and beautifies; its 
daily use insuring a clear, healthy skin. 
This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient med- 


icine chest for the treatment of all the little ac- 
cidents and ailments prevalent in every family. 


`- WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 


aa Mentholated V. rated Vaseline 
ei Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
€ Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every *‘Vaseline” Product 
a 40 State Tater New York 


42 Holborn Viaduct 


Mothers! l 


The Fulton Folding Go-Cart is just 
what you need. - It will afford baby 
great comfort and pleasure and save 
N ron time, work and worry. 
The Fulton is the most comfor- 
table go-cart for baby 
—plenty of room to 
recline at full length 
and all jar and jolt 
absorbed by patent 
springs. It is the 
most convenient for 
mother because 
D light weight, 
/ strong, durable. 
Folds with one 
hand to small 
— ga space and 
= can be taken 
f anywhere. 
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proud of it. 
The 


FU LTON 
Folding Go-Cart 


is recognized everywhere as the best. 
reali in style, comfort and serviceability. 
17 styles and prices. If you do not know 
our dealer in your town write us. If no 
dealer we ship direst on 10 Days’ Trial. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
FREE— Latest Illustrated Catalog and 
new “Baby Book” of helpful nursery 
pointers. Write today. 


Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
554-556 Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, 223 Pacific Bldg. 


A National Pin-Money League 


Has been formed by prominent business women of 

New York City: the object of the league is to offer 

suggestions, and to render practical assistance to 

every one wishing to earn money at home; send us 
. 10 cents, also your name and address in full and we 

will send you at once 150 suggestions for home work 

of all kinds, any one of which, if carefully carried 
, out, will give you an assured income of from $5 to 
| $50 a week; no canvassing; unquestionable references 
furnished. Address the secretary of the 


National Pin-Money League 
__ ç Dept. P. M, Bloomfield, N. J. P. M., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MUSIC iC LESSONS MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at Your Home. Write to-day for our Booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play s instrument—Piano, Organ, Vio 
lin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, etc. AME ERICAN SCHOOL | 
OF MUSIC, 97 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Auntie Changed 
Her Mind! 


Verse and Picture 
By R. J. DEAN 


“Auntie, may I go out to play?” 

“No, you cannot go to-day 

For I am going a-visitin’ 

And all day long you must stay in; 

I can’t take you with me, you know, 
Because you'll bother us grown-ups so!” 
When Auntie opened wide the door 
Some Zotwots met her with a roar. 
They cast such blurred looks at her 
And bowed and smiled so flumiker, 
That Auntie stayed at home that day, 
And let her niece go out to play! 


P, S 


Now, the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 

For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 
And the Zotwots know it, too! 
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the Children 


Likes to Live in the Country 
Epworth, S. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
Mama takes your Magazine and I en- 
joy reading the children’s letters. I 
think it is so nice of you to let us have 


a whole page all to ourselves. I am 
a little girl eleven years old. Our 
school closed February 8th. I went-to 


school to my grandfather last session. 
I have been to school five sessions; my 
studies are spelling, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, physiology and arith- 
metic. I have never had to stay in at 
school. I have been staying some with 
my aunts since school closed and I 
surely had a nice time. I haven’t any 
pets. I have two sisters and one 
brother. My sisters’ names are Elea- 
nor and Zora; my brother’s name is 
Onas. They are all older than myself. 
We live on a farm. I Have never lived 
in town and don’t know whether I 
would like it or not. How many of 
the cousins like music? I do for one. 
We have an organ and a guitar; I 
have never taken music lessons and 
can’t play very much. How do you 
cousins like to cook? Sometimes when 

mama is busy she lets me cook dinner 
and I like it so much. I have three 
dolls. One is a wax doll about three 
feet high, she has blue eyes and light 
hair, and is most too large to play 
with. I also have a nice doll carriage 
that Santa Claus brought me_ last 
Christmas. I will describe myself. I 
bave brown eyes, dark complexion and 


dark hair and am four feet high. Un- 
cle Remus, I will tell you and the 
cousins how I spent last Thanksgiving. 
There is a Sunday school about three 
miles from here, and last Thanksgiving 
the Sunday school had a sale; it was 
called a Sunday School Sale. Every- 
body carried something to sell, and the 
things were sold to the highest bidder. 
There were candies of all kinds, apples 
and many other things. ,One of the 
things which was sold was a large rag 
doll, dressed in blue, and what do you 
suppose it brought? Seventy cents. 
Papa bid on the doll for me, but he 
didn’t get it. +- A young man by the 
name of Frank Jones got it. The 
money made that day was used for 
some religious purpose. I will close 
for fear of the waste basket. Much 
love to Uncle Remus and cousins. 
SoPHIE SUE PARKMAN. 
R. F. D. No. 1. 


Misfortune Purstied Pet Squirrels 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My aunt takes your Magazine 
and I like to read the children’s let- 
ters, so I thought I would write one. 
I am a girl thirteen years old and I 
am in the sixth grade at school. I 
have some pets which I love very 
much. -I once had a pair of squirrels 
and Oh! how proud I was of them! 
My papa gave them to me when they 
were only two days old. I fed them 
warm sweet milk with a spoon until 


they were three months old, and they 
‘became as tame as little kittens... I 
would always let them go out in the 


` öpen yard and have their freedom; 


they were very fond of playing with 
the kitten’s tail and they soon learned 
to know each other and were friends. 
One day we all went to our grand- 
mother’s to spend a few days. We 
had no one to leave them in care of, 
so I was sorry to leave them alone for 
I feared when I came home they 
would be gone. But I did leave them, 
and no harm came to them. One day 
there were two little children at our 
house and they were playing around 
them and left open the cage door and 
one got out and we couldn’t catch it. 
I told mama that when papa came 
home they would come to him because 
they were very fond of him. One day 
they found some nuts in his pockets 
and they have always come to him 
for more. Very soon a man and a 
woman came along. They saw the 
squirrel, ran and caught it, and then 
put an end to its life. Oh! I will 
never forget that dreadful day. I 
cried as if my heart would break, and 
even papa cried. Large tears came 
into his eyes when he said I should 
have another one som 
felt as if we had lo 
family, and the ot 
lost without its 
longer happy. I 


got out one night 
and we could ngë catch it. It finally 
went off and hid’ and we couldn’t find 
it at all, and the next morning we 
found it in the old smoke-house curled 
up dead, and thus ended both their 
lives. I also had a pet rabbit, which 
was white. It was given to me by a 
man who was helping my aunt, but 
misfortune soon came to it, for it got 
out, and jone day we found it lying 
in the cornfield dead; and even now, 
when I see a pretty bunch of clover, I 
always think of my pet bunny, of 
which I was very fond. 
Jamie V.. AVULT. 


She Likes to Go A-Fishing 


Prairieville, Ala—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: 
and after finishing my tiresome task, I 
took Uncre Remvus’s Home MAGAZINE, 
went upstairs and out on the gallery. 
There I sat for about an hour, and 
enjoyed the Magazine. Oh, how happy 
I was when I began to read the let- 
ters from the children. So I thought 
I would write one, and let somebody 
enjoy reading one of mine. Am sure 
you haven’t had many letters from the 
boys and girls in Alabama. I am a 
country girl and live near a creek. We 
have a nice time fishing. I like to go 
fishing. We have a home of our own 
not far from the town of Bigbee, 
where my father and mother stay. 
Now, where I stay there is a large 
herd of sheep and a number of large 
horses, a few cows, a lot of chickens. 
There are nine people in this family, 
and they are very fine people. The 


I have been quite busy to-day ` 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


Prize-Winners 


Here are the prize-winning let- 
ter writers for the month of May: 


Sophie Sue Parkman, R. F. D. 


No. 1, Epworth, S. C. 
James V. Ault, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Drue L. Word, Prairieville, Ala. 
Marion Joyce, 210 Franklin St., 
Atlantic City, N. J. ; : 
Ethel M. Burch, Joplin, Mo, 


mother of the house is a handsome 
woman and she is greatly respected 
by all. So is the father, and he is as 
kind and friendly as can be. He is 
always ready to lend a helping hand. 
The children are nice and sociable as 
is to be expected—like parents, like 
children. There was a family here 
from Illinois. They came to Alabama 
three or four years ago, and had a lot 
of visitors and friends. I wish I could 
get some of the boys and girls of 
Alabama to visit Uncle Remus, or I 
wish they would read the Magazine; 
there are some interesting stories in it. 
We have a nice church; there are 
about 300 members. I am a lover of 
Sunday school. I am the secretary of 
the Sunday school and how I do love 
the office. I have been the secretary 
for three years. I am a member of 
the church, pay $1.50 yearly; I am a 
member of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society. I have nine sisters, seven 
brothers, and dear mother and father. 
Well, I will close, as my letter is so 
long and so apt to be thrown into the 
waste basket. I am so interested in 
the Children’s Department. 
Drove L. Worb. 


Prefers Arithmetic and English 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: After having read many in- 
teresting letters in the Children’s De- 
partment I have decided to venture 
to write to you. We have taken Ux- 
cue Remus’ss Home Macazine for 
some time, and when our subscrip- 
tion expires, I shall certainly urge my 
mother to renew it. I live in a very 
famous seaside resort. Though we 
have no famous buildings, our city is 
pretty, healthy and well-kept, and _ it 
contains many large, handsome hotels. 
I am fourteen years old, and am in 
the eighth grade in school. I have 
many studies, but arithmetic and 
English are my favorites. I have 
written to some of the cousins who 
had their letters published, and I en- 
joyed their replies very much. Would 
like to exchange postals with some 
more cousins. Marion Joyce. 

210 Franklin Street. 


“Rover” Ran After!Speeding Train 
Joplin, Mo.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
lived in the country eight years be- 
fore we moved to town, where we now 


The Timid Bee 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


SS 


Once there was such a timid Bee, 
If aught alarming he should see, 
With fear he held his breath; 

A primrose by the riyer’s brim, 
A fearful wild rose was to him, 
And scared him ’most to death. 


All day he’d shake and quake 
“with fear 
Lest he, forsooth, should chance 
to hear 
A Dandelion roar; 
If, from the corner of his eye 
A Tiger Lily he should spy, 
He’d quiver all the more. 


Oh, but he was a timid Bee, 
It even frightened him to see 
The Scarlet Runners run! 
The Ragged Jailer was a brute, 
(The Bee thought) and he feared 
he’d shoot 
A pistil, just in fun! 


That Bee shook at all sounds he 
heard; 

If but a Pu Willow purred, 
With ho he would hark; 
He feared the Trumpet flowers 

would blow, 
He feared the Crocuses would 
crow, 


He feared the Dogwood bark! 


To see Virginia Creepers creep, 

Or hear a Weeping Willow weep, 
Scared him, perhaps, the most. 

And once, when at a sudden whim, 

An ox-eyed Daisy winked at him, 
He just gave up the ghost. 
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live. I am twelve years old to-day. 
I have one brother in Chicago, Ill., and 
he sends me many pretty post cards 
from there. I have no pets except a 
shepherd dog which I think very much 
of. The other day we went flower- 
picking over by a railroad near by our 
house. “Rover” (my dog) ran after 
the train and got his leg hurt. There 
are many pretty wild flowers around 
here, and I go flower picking very 
often. Wishing you all success, I will 
close, ErseL M. Burcu. 


Is Kept Busy Hunting Nests 


Bowerton, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
I am a girl’ ten years old. I 
am in the fifth grade. My school has 
closed. My teachers name was Miss 
Mary Alice McGee. . My father takes 
your paper. I look for the Magazine 
every month, for I enjoy reading it. 
My father is a farmer. He grows 
cotton, corn, Irish potatoes, peas, pea- 
nuts, sugarcane, sweet potatoes, water- 
melons and nearly all kinds of vege- 
tables for home use. My mother raises 
plenty of chickens. I have no pets, 
but I have thirteen guineas, and it 
keeps me busy hunting guinea nests. 
How many of you cousins like to go 
horse-back riding? I like it fine! I 
go horse-back riding nearly every 
Saturday. Our home is about fifteen 
miles from the town of Hazlehurst. I 
enjoy riding to town with papa. As 
this is my first letter, I had better 
bring it to a close. 
EsTELLE THOMPSON. 


Went on Excursion to Morehead City 

Archer, N. C.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
As I have not written you a letter I 
thought I would write one. I haven’t 
seen one from Archer. I will tell you 
about a trip I took last summer. I 
went on an excursion to Morehead 
City. It is 125 miles from here. The 
Atlantic Ocean is a mile and a half 
from Morehead, but we had to cross 
Chesapeake Bay before we could get 
over to the beach, The waves of the 
ocean are wonderful sights to see, the 
sand on the seashore is nearly as fine 
as flour and almost as white. There 
are little ponies down there. Their 
tails and manes nearly drag the 
ground. They have a nice hotel there 
and a ball-room in the center of it. We 
went from the hotel over to the beach 
in a gasoline boat and same back in 
a sail boat. The sails twisted and 
turned about and I thonght the boat 
was going to turn over, but it lacked 
a sight of turning over then. Before 
we got there we crossed. two streams 
of water that were three miles wide. 
We started at 7:30 a. m. and arrived 
at 3:30 o’clock in the evening. It was 
the first time `I had ever been on the 
train and you know I enjoyed it. Well, 
I will describe myself. I have brown 
eyes, light complexion, dark hair, am 
five feet high and weigh 103 pounds. 
I have five sisters and two brothers. 
I am fifteen years old. I have one 
sister and brother younger than my- 
self; two of my sisters are married, 
and one brother. I would like to re- 
ceive post cards from some of the 
cousins. Learny RICHARDSON. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Bow 35. 


Boll Weevil Attacks Cotton 

Bermuda, La.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am a little boy ten years old. I 
live in the heart of the country. My 
father is a farmer. Our country is the 
most beautiful country of north Lou- 
isiana. My mother gets your Maga- 
zine, and I think it certainly is nice of 
you to give us a whole page for our- 
selves. The principal products of this 
country are corn, cotton, vegetables 
and potatoes. The boll weevil has 
eaten up so much of the cotton that 
they plant very little of it now. I go 
to school and study five books. They 
are: reading, history, writing, arith- 
metic and spelling. Our school takes 
in at 9 o’clock in the morning and ends 
at 3 o’clock in the evening. 

ARCHIE BREZEALE. 


"Saw Eagle’s Nest in Cayon 

Enterprise, Idaho—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I live in the country with my 
mama and papa and brother. I have 
a cat and some chickens and two colts. 
I help my papa put in the grain. One 
day mama and Mrs. Moon and I went 
to the canyon. It had great walls and 
on-one side was an eagle’s nest. When 
the water comes down the canyon 
many logs float down the canyon, too. 
I will be eight years old the tenth of 
May. My grandfather and grand- 
mother once lived in Knoxville, Tenn. 
I guess my letter is getting too long. 

GUNNIE GRIFFITH. 


FOR MAY 
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silver plate became 


the fashion in 1847, when & 


this famous brand of 
spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
was first established. 


On silver no mark con- 
veys the same sense of worth 
as that expressed by the 
quality stamp 


ROGERS BROS..%- Í 


—which guarantees the 
heaviest triple plate. 
Patterns of this brand 
are standard, and a 
wedding gift may form the 
nucleus of a complete set 
that may be gradually 
acquired in this 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for Catalogue S-31 
showing designs. 
Meriden Britannia Co. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
ew York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Bottle keeps hot liquids hot 24 
hours or cold liquids cold 3 
days. Warm milk or cold water: 
for the children at night. Hot 
tea when returning from shopping. 
Warm or cold drinks while auto- 
ing, hunting, fish- 
ing. Beautiful plated 
and leather covered 
cases. Easy to clean 
or replace glass filler. \h 
Liquid touches glass} 
only—perfectly sani- Ji 
tåry. Look for name 
ICY-HOT on bottom. 
The Icy-Hot Bottle Co. x 
222 , Cin’ aa 
Longworth St., Cin’, 0, Gis 


y a free booklet 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

of amateur photographic goods ever 

published—free on request. 

Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 
Largest Retailers of Photographic Goods in the World. 
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Underwear. 


out it. 


This Red Woven Label 


(TRADE MARK REG. U. S, PAT. OFF.), 


must be on a garment, if it’s a genuine 
B.V. D. We make no garments with- 


Sold at shops, that aim to give 


their customers quality, and under- 


wear satisfaction. 


B. V. 
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Coat Cut Undershirts, 


Knee Length Drawers. 


You would quickly condemn a stylish 
shoe toe a psy y fini 
why overlook the rage There are 
from six to twenty-four of 
9 shoe. | 
J wora 


bars buying shoes —_ for the little diamond 


Accept only the 
D. red woven label on 


Loose Fitting 


and 


$.50; $1.00 and $1.50 the garment. 


THE B.V. D. COMPANY, 


65 Worth Street, 
New York. 
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‘sung in more inspiring days, when the bugle of war and 


“Lest We Forget” 


N THE April number of this Magazine, 
I Professor Carl Holliady deplores the in- 
difference of Americans — particularly 
Southerners—in regard to those men and 
women who have enriched literature by their 
noble songs and poems. In the same issue of 
the Magazine, a writer to the Open House from 
New Orleans makes a plea for the revival of some 
of the old heart-warm songs and poems that em- 
bodied the chivalry, the ideality and tenderness 
that characterized the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The reminder “Lest We Forget” was timely. 
The South no longer has the excuse for forgetting 
which she had forty years ago. Then dire poverty, 
the necessity to struggle for bread in a stripped 
and desolated land, shut out every other consid- 
eration. The toilers in dusty furrows and rudely 
equipped shops had no leisure to listen to songs 
by the wayside or to catch the echoes of those 


Su! 
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the proud smile of high-hearted love gave hope and ro- 
mance to life. 

Forty years ago, romance was trodden under foot by 
hard reality. There seemed nothing worth while but to 
make money. Material success seemed the only good to 
be striven for. This spirit was instilled into the children 
born at that time. It is with us still, though conditions 
have changed. The South is no longer prostrate. She is 
on her feet—she is in the saddle; or the automobile, to be 
more up to date. She has leisure to appreciate art, and to 
honor her gifted ones—but the inclination comes slowly. 
“Has he made money?” is still the test question as to merit. 
Is his claim to consideration expressed by his ability to ride 
in a special car and to control a trust? Has his tuneful 
notes commanded notes of the bank? If he has not made 
good in these respects, then his genius is of little account. 

The Press, which makes and leads the thought of the 
masses, keeps its headlines for the kings of oil, of coal and 
steel, and its small primer for the Princes of the Imagina- 
tion. It was otherwise in France. She, too, was ground 
under War’s bloody heel and struggled up through the in- 
domitable industry of her people. But though they sweated 
in field and shop, they did not forget their poets. The 
bloused workman whistled Beranger; the street gamin 
snatched off his rusty cap and cheered when Hugo or 
Dumas passed. Perhaps we shall improve. Perhaps our 
National lack of enthusiasm for the work of genius is due 
to our being yet so young a nation. Our traditions are 
not mellow; we have plenty of pin feathers, but our wings 
are not grown. 

Fi 


When They Are Given a Voice 


Oi sanguine, enthusiastic women who are demanding 
the ballot tell us that things will take a change when 

they are given a voice in the Government. They 
promise to put a check on dominant Commercialism and 
allow to be heard the voice that said: “Man does not live 
by bread alone.” 

They have given evidence of their desire and their 
ability to follow the teachings of this voice. The tokens 
of this are seen everywhere in the monuments, the tablets, 
the memorial halls they have erected to commemorate the 
valor and endurance shown by men and women who lived 
and wrought and suffered during the two great war eras 
of our republic. 

It is greatly due to women that many events of those 
periods have been preserved to history. They have brought 
to light records of these events from obscure deposits, res- 
cuing them from oblivion. It is their hands that have 
pinned crosses of honor on the faded coat lapels of vet- 
eran survivors of the war. It is their hands that to-day 
are placing flowers on the graves of the dead heroes. De- 
ploring war, revolting at blood-shed, challenging the ex- 
pediency of maintaining armies and battleships, they yet 
recognize the claims of patriotic courage and brave en- 
deavor to be remembered and honored. A step forward 
will lead them to remember and honor the genius whose 
songs and stories have inspired or embalmed these noble 
deeds. 
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For Beauty and Refinement 


HERE is no doubt that if women of brains and heart 
had a share in administrative power they would seek 
to give an ideal or an artistic touch to many matters 

and measures that affect the people. Such a woman has 
said: “You cannot blow off an inch of dust from the real 
without the help of the ideal; you cannot move the masses 
even to a cleaner style without its help.” It will improve 
the quality -of men’s work as well- as their health and 
morals to have wholesome and sightly work-shops, com- 
fortable and healthful homes with green breathing spaces 
about them, a few inexpensive books and pictures within 
and some leisure to enjoy these; and also the sweetness of 


| family association and occasionally a free lecture or con- 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | cert. 


The price of a single battleship would do much 
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toward enclosing a space around 
might work in the open air among plants and vegetables. 
If those women who are taxed could know that their 


jails where prisoners 


money went toward protective legislation for children, 
toward bettering the condition of working people and mak- 
ing the world more beautiful, they might not demand the 
ballot at all, But when a few weeks ago a woman wished 
to put a fine chime of bells in the top of the Boston Cus- 
tom House that the toilers in the Government employ might 
enjoy music while they worked, she supplying the bells 
and a corps of expert ringers, she discovered that this was 
not legally permissible, and she had humbly to petition 
the Treasury officials to find some way in which she might 
be allowed to use her money for the refining pleasure of 
working men. 
eB 


Pearls Before Swine 


O SAY anything about art for the people is sure to 
evoke the sneer—“Casting pearls before swine”. But 
this saying does not apply to the people of to-day 

who live in a republic where there are free schools and free 
thought. The masses are no longer swine. The leaven 
of thought, the wholesome unrest of ambition, the long- 
ing for beauty are working in them. Perhaps they need 
to be educated up to pearls. 

Well, if they cannot appreciate Browning, give them 
Riley; if a George Eliot novel is dry to their taste, they 
may favor one of E. P. Roe. If a Corot’ landscape does 
not appeal to them, a chromo figure group may please 
and uplift. If a Bach Symphony or the Moonlight Sonata 
gives them a tired feeling, change the strain to Star 
Spangled Banner, Ben Bolt, Dixie—or even the ragtime 
air. The gay ragtime, while enlivening their spirits, may 
lead to a liking for better things. 

It is a mistake to administer high art “all to onct”, as 
the children say. Some years ago, at a suggestion of Theo- 
dore Thomas, the experiment of giving classic music to 
café patrons was tried in several of the popular restaurants 
of New York. I remember hearing Beethoven in the Dairy 
Kitchen one hot June evening—and scribbling the result 
on the back of a bill of fare, thus: 


It was in the Dairy Kitchen, 
And the band was told to pitch in 
And play some bang up music while the Philistines were fed. 
Then they played a classic measure, 
But their hearers frowned displeasure, 
And one rotund beery brother shook vehemently his head. 


Then the head man of the Kitchen 
Said: “You want to take a stitch in 
This here tune and give them somethin’ that’s got life in 
it instead.” 
Said the leader, “Aye, well fetch her!” 
Then the band played “Johnny get yer 
Gun,” and straight-way the Philistines smiled and fed. 
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Two Gifted Women 


ROFESSOR HOLLIDAY says: “Margaret Preston of 
Virginia was the South’s greatest poet.” He makes 
no mention of Katherine Warfield of ‘Kentucky, whose 

magnificent dramatic poem, “The Indian Chamber”, tran- 
scends in lofty, if somber, imagination anything Mrs. Pres- 
ton ever wrote. Mrs. Warfield’s series of fine novels, be- 
ginning with “The Household of Eouverie”, published in 
1861, overshadowed her poems, but many of these deserve 
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to live. She was a woman of genius and culture, having 
received her intellectual training from her gifted father, 
who also made her his companion in his travels in Europe 
and the East. Had her art been as fine as her imagination, 
she would have achieved world-wide recognition; but she 
was too diffuse. Her novels—each one—called for a sequel! 

Another Southern writer not mentioned by Professor 
Holliday was Anna Chambers-Ketchum of Tennessee—a 
marvel of brilliant versatility—accomplished as an educator, 
novelist, poet, musician, singer and actor. In the history of 
her native state she is highly eulogized for attainments in 
the various arts, this being the only instance I can recall 
of a Southern woman being honored in history for purely 
artistic accomplishments. Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum pos- 
sessed an extremely fascinating personality. Dark, lithe, 
slender, with magnificent eyes, she was a very spirit of 
grace. Age could not wither her. A short time before her 
death—when she was more than half way in the seven- 
ties—she took an effective part in the rendering of a 
Shakesperian play in New York for the benefit of super- 
annuated actors. 

Her finest poems are lyrical, though the one best re- 
membered, “Benny”, is narrative, as is the pathetic “Brother 
Antonio”. But it is the songs and poems—written directly 
after the war, when she returned home from a long stay ‘in 
Europe to find the land of her love desolate—that haunt 
one with their melancholy music. Of these, “Memoria in 
Aeterna” was written on the first 
Memorial Day. A few verses linger 
in my memory: 


“Gathered from each red plain— 
Brave, silent phalanx, kneeling by 
your graves, 
I hear the rush of those eternal waves 
Whose hymn has one refrain. 


“Look up!” say de preacher, 
En roll up his eye; * * = = * 

“Dow look on de groun’ when 
Dey’s stars in de sky!” 


“Vanquished although we be 
(Oh, heart beat rhythmic with my 
sorrow) ye 
Are of the Heraclidae—Mount and 


ed “Look up!” En I boun’ I 
Gwine do what he say, 
So I holler “Amen!” when 
He kneel down ter pray. 


Attest your high degree. 


“The rivers heaving flood, 
The mountain tops, the steadfast 
stars shall say 
Unto the cycling ages: ‘In that day 
Lo! there were demi-gods!’” 


Monuments to Women 


BRIGHT Northern woman once 
twitted William L. Yancy on 
the dearth of poetry, fiction 

and history in the South. “Madam,” 
he replied with a gracious bow, “our 
poetry is in our lives, our fiction will 
come when truth ceases to satisfy 
us; as for history, we have made the 
greater part of all that has glorified 
the United States.” 

. This mot was uttered before the 
South’s era of trial—before the 
poetry in her life had been transformed into tragedy, be- 
fore to the graciousness and courtesy of her women had 
been added the stern virtues of fortitude, self-sacrifice and 
endurance. To commemorate these high qualities in our 
women during the South’s memorable epoch, it has long been 
intended to erect a suitable. monument. Georgia has been 
first to carry out this design. In Rome, on the ninth of 
March, there was unveiled a superb shaft of white Georgia 
marble, thirty feet high, resting on a solid block of marble, 
ten feet square. At the base are two beautiful groups 
of figures, one representing “News from the Front”; the 
other, the angel of ministration—the work of J. Wolz— 
a sculptor of Savannah, Ga. The inscriptions on the 
monument are beautiful in sentiment and expression. One 
of these, written by Woodrow Wilson, President of Prince- 
ton University, is: 

“To the women of the Confederacy, whosz purity, whose 
fidelity, whose courage, whose gentle genius in love and 
in counsel kept the home secure, the family a school of 
virtue, the state a court of honor: who made war a season 
of heroism and peace a time of healing: the guardians of 
our tranquility and of our strength.” 

Each Southern state purposes to erect a monument to 
the woren of the Confederacy, the comprehensive and beau- 
tiful design for these having been made by Miss Belle Kin- 
ney of Nashville, Tenn. 
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4% Plossoming May is with us again—season of pic- 
nics and sweet brief outings. Every season the sons 

and daughters of men are finding the outdoor life 

more enticing, and this summer it is predicted that camp- 
ing in the woods or by the seashore and lakeside will com- 
pete in favor with the motor trip and the sojourn abroad. 
A feature of outdoor social life is the summer camp 


His Aspiration 


By Margaret A. Richard 


“Look up!” En fo’ sartin 

De stars mighty bright 
When I walk frum de meetin’, 
a Wid high head dat night. 


“Look up!” Somefin shine in 
A tree ginst de sky: 
’"Twus providence, sho, 
Made dat chicken roog high! 


Kaze if he roos’ low, 
Why, den, don’ you see, 
Td ’a knowed de good Lawd 
Didw mean him fo’ me. 


Conducted by 
MARY E. BRYAN 


colony, organized and conducted by some responsible per- 
son gifted with plenty of resourceful ability and tact, who 
gathers a congenial little company in sylvan tents and 
cabins and supplies them with simple meals and varied 
diversions. Some of these camps have health and recreation 
as their only excuse for being; others mix a little study | 
with play—nature-study being most appropriate, since this 
is an opportunity to make more intimate’ acquaintance with 
our friends of the soil and the air, learning the names and 
individualities of trees, vines and shrubs and studying the 
habits and beauties of birds, butterflies, flying squirrels, 
terrapins and even the little brown meadow mouse. Study- 
ing these creatures, living and happy, is infinitely more 
satisfying than killing them to preserve as specimens. It 
is one of the tokens of the world’s growing better that 
taking life is constantly becoming more revolting to human 
sense. 


* * * * * * * * 


The outdoor school is another modern feature. We have 
one of these at my pretty home town—Clarkston—half way 
between Atlanta and Stone Mountain. 

It is a boarding school for little girls between the ages 
of six and fourteen, but its large, well-equipped indoor 
school-room is vacated in summer for the study-room 
out-doors, roofed by spreading trees, carpeted by velvet 
grass and widely environed by orchards and groves, basket- 
ball and tennis grounds and an open pavilion, which is a 
gymnasium furnished with Indian 
clubs, grace hoops and a kinder- 
garten equipment. These small home 
schools have an advantage over col- 
leges and public schools in that they 
give an opportunity for teachers to 
study the separate individuality of 
pupils and the methods of instruc- 
tion best suited to each one. 


I am glad to welcome to-day 
some new entertaining members and 
to thank some old friends for their 
sketches and letters. I wish each 
of you writers for the Open House 
would send me your full name and 
address. I have several letters that 
have been sent me to forward to dif- 
ferent Open House writers whose 
addresses I fail to find. 


Letters from 
the Members 


Sense in Dress 


COULD but smile at “A Work- 
ing Girl’s” reply to my com- 
ments on the unsuitable dress 

worn by many girl employees, while 
at work in shops and offices. The 
smile was provoked by the writer’s 
indignant fervor and by her alluding 
to me as a “Society young woman”. Now, the fact is, that 
I too, belong to the great army of girl-workers. I am not 
ashamed of it, nor of my sister workers, many of whom 
dress and conduct themselves sensibly. But “there are 
others”. As an instance, I recently saw a handsome girl 
on the street wearing a suit which I knew cost thirty-five 
dollars, a fifteen-dollar-hat with a ten-dollar-plume on it, 
and bracelets, necklace and rings galore. Presently, she 
entered a factory where she worked, packing candy boxes 
for less than four dollars per week. Such a girl injures 
herself by her extravagant dressing and brings the guild of 
working girls under the shadow of suspicion. 

I do not advocate a uniform dress for all working girls 
the world over, but I think the style adopted by the young 
women employees in New Orleans, which is a neat, plain 
waist and untrimmed skirt, is suitable and sensible. I like 
handsome dress—every normal woman does—but only for 
the evening or for an entertainment—not for shops and 
offices. I think the other sex will agree with me in this. 
Would be glad to hear an opinion expressed by them on 
the question. As to French girls being engaged when chil- 
dren—isn’t that a mistake? Mizpan. 


In a Fair City 

On a rarely beautiful day I found myself seated under 
the spreading branches of a tree beside an avenue in a 
large city. It was a very quiet city—no sound disturbed 
its stillness save the singing of birds or the chatter of a 
squirrel on the limb of a tree. The broad avenues bor- 
dered by noble trees bore no mark of wheels, no imprint of 
busy feet. On either side were the homes of the inhabitants 
—some so lowly as hardly to be noticeable—others, stately 
and grand—the work of the artist’s chisel. Flowers bloomed 
all about the homes; trees waved their green branches, 
daisies starred the untrodden grass. But where were the 
inhabitants of this large city—this city over which brooded 


That Birthday of 
Your DAUGHTER 


AHICH you never 


l forget—and 


Riba 4 
ay W 4 which every year 


is made so happy 
for her, by gilt 
and by remembrance and by cel- 
ebration—means a good deal in 
the way of happiness for you too, 
doesn't it? 3e Well—did you ever 
stop to think that in the natural 
course of events that daughter 
will continue to have birthdays 
and probably many of them after 
you are no longer here to make 
them pleasant for her? e More 
than that—she may have birth- 
days in years to come on which 
she knows privation and want 
and suffering—not alone for her- 
self but Aer daughter—or son— 
Happens every day—you have 
only to look around in your own 
community to see somebody’s daughter 
celebrating (?) her birthdays just that 
way. 3e Do you know that the Equitable 
has a certain new form of policy espe- 
cially designed to provide for daughters 
—for the protection which they pecul- 
iarly need—and by means of which you 
can arrange that every year—on her 
birthday—she will receive a certain 
fixed income so long as she lives? 3e 
No, you had not heard about it? 3e Well 
itis so. ¥ A policy which provides an 
income which will be so safeguarded 
that discounting, or hypothecating, or 
assigning it will be practically impos- 
sible—an income which will be certain 
—which cannot be lost—which her 
husband cannot take from her—an aż- 
solute income which in amount may 
be only pin money for her zow—but 
which some day may mean roof and 
bread and butter to her—an income so 
permanent that it may at last bridge the 
difference between dependence and in- 
dependence on the final birthdays of her 
life—a policy worth looking into, don't 
you think so? % We do—and are will- 
ing to lay the facts before you and let 
you be the judge whether your daughter 
should be the beneficiary under one— 
Good for wives too. $e A certain promi- 
nent man in the Middle West recenily 
took one of these policies providin 
$5,000 annual income for his wife Ae 
$2,500 annual income for each of his 
five daughters, payable to each so long 
as she lives. 3e You may not be able to 
provide this amount of income but the 
smaller the income that you can pro- 
vide the more the necessity for having 
it. Send for THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE MAN NOW !—TO- 
DAY !—You don’t know—it may al- 
ready be too late for you to make this 
birthday provision for your daughter. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in 


your town? Then why not recommend 
some good man—or woman—to us, to rep- 
resent us there — Great opportunities to-day 
in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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HOTEL DEL PRADO—CHICAGO 


FAVORITE SUMMER RESORT FOR SOUTHERN PEOPLE 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 
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DIAMONDS  ONCREDIT 
WAT CHES 


LET US SEND YOU A DIAMOND ON APPROVAL—8 MONTHS TO PA 


Write for catalog containing over 1500 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and Artistic Jewelry. _ Select any article you would like to own 
1 ry 1 charges id. If satisfactory in every way, pay one-fifth down and keep 
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BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, 
which gives a picture of that highly popular size, 
2% x 4¥%,in a folding pocket camera, at the extremely 
modest price of $7.00. The illustration above not only 
shows the camera itself, but designates also the exact 
size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight 
with Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic 
shutter, meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focus- 
ing lock, reversible finder for horizontal or vertical 
views, two tripod sockets, and is in every respect a 
well made and well finished little camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. Price $7.00. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail. 


POCKET 


Eastman Kodak Co., 371 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


“A Cool, Delightful Place in Summer” 
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Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on Chicago’s world famous 
boulevard system, etc. 

Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. Chicago’s theatres and amusement 
parks among largest and most beautiful in the world 

LOCATION —Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan. 12 minutes to center of 
theatre and shopping district. No hotel in America has more beautiful surroundings. 400 elegantly 
furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda, As soon as you finish reading this write us for Descrip- 
tive Folder “U”. SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. All American plan. One person in room with bath 
and board, $17.50, $21.00 and $25.00 per week. Two in room, bath and board, $32.50 and $40.00 per week. 
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f Altitude 1,000 feet above sea level. An island of 2,500 acres. NO HAY FEVER. Hunting, Fish. 
ing, Bathing, Boating. Write for folders giving full detail. 
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to 98 State Street, Chicago, iii.— Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo, | Write today. 
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| such silence and solemnity? It was the White City of the Dead. As I sat 
and mused, the gate at the end of an avenue opened noiselessly, and a 
young woman entered, leading by the hand a little child. She was dressed 
in deep mourning, a long widow’s veil fell partly over her face, and she 
carried a quantity of beautiful flowers. Her figure and that of the child 
told the story—a liome made desolate, a woman bereaved of her best friend, 
a child made fatherless. A carriage passed slowly, then a family group, 
walking in silence or speaking in subdued tones. Another came, and another 
—all bore flowers and garlands which they laid with white, sad faces on the 
graves of their dead. The silence was broken by strains of music that came 
nearer and nearer until the players passed me, followed by a procession of 
men who walked with measured tread until they stopped before a monument 
draped in black. With the touch of a hand the sable mantle fell away, dis- 
| closing a marble structure of artistic beauty. In low, deep tones came the 
| comforting utterance: “There is no death”. The procession then moved on to 
| another veiled monument whose drapery was removed to the strains of “Home, 
| Sweet Home”. “Nearer My God to Thee” came the notes from another band, 
moving in an opposite direction along the shaded avenues and stopping while 
the accompanying procession encircled a tomb—the last home of a member of 
the society to which these men belonged. The strains of the two noble songs 
blended, filling the air with melody and touching the hearts of those who had 
stepped aside from the mad rush of business to pay tribute to a fallen brother, 
Arkansas, Betsy Trorwoop. 


Out of Doors in Colorado 


Snow, snow—everywhere during all the long winter months, no glimpse 
of mother earth, save where the great scooping steam shovels turned up the 
white covering and the wagons hauled it away. But every day the sun gave 
us a taste of his quality—warm and sweet in these high altitudes, though 
wraps and rugs were made necessary by the strong winds, swooping down 
from icy peaks—with such violence as to make us out-of-door people cling 
to posts and trees to keep from going up like so many kites. It seems queer 
to sit in the sun, comfortably warm, while in the shade the temperature would 
suit only an Esquimaux. 
| Occasionally, we went to see ice-cuttings on a near-by lake, which was 
| frozen many feet. Héavy wagons were driven out on the solid lake to points 
where the great ice-blocks had been hewn out and lay, glistening like monster 
diamonds, ready to be loaded on the wagons. 

As a Southerner, hailing from a land where the frost leaves scarcely an 
impress, this sight was novel to me, as was the spectacle of the groups of 
skaters in gorgeous tasseled caps, sweeping round the base of the hills on 
the frozen irrigating streams that flow into the big reservoir. 

Two striking scenic features of the town are the canyons and the lofty 
spires of a group of peaks called Red Rocks. Sunshine Canyon opens its 
wide mouth in the environs of the town and extends away into the heart of 
the mountains—deep but broad and open to the sun—hence its name. An- 
other deep gorge is just wide enough to contain a drive-way alongside of 
which runs a clear mountain rivulet. Along one of the steep banks runs the 
railroad that brings health-seekers and sight-seers to the mountain-girdled town. 

Another canyon is made dim and mysterious by a heavy growth of pines 
along either bank, darkly shading the deep gorge below, along which extends 
a path for pedestrians and for horseback riding. Up one of the steep inclines 
in the town the college boys run races every year, the object being to see 
which can first reach the goal and plant a flag upon it. The exertion is 
strenuous, but the cold, clear air is so bracing that fatigue is not felt as 
it is on lower levels. 

I took the climbing prescription gradually. My greatest stunt in this 
direction was the unforgetable climb up the Red Rocks. This group of lofty, 
richly-colored mountain spires is a peculiar spectacle. It has a tragic story 
connected with it. You are shown a crevice in the rocks, said to be the hiding 
place of a young girl, the child of parents who were among a party of im- 
migrants moving in wagons into the then thinly-settled state. The girl rode 
in the rear on her pony. She fell behind and was captured by a small band 
of Indians, that, unsuspected, was following the trail of the immigrants. 
When the girl was missed, a party went back in search of her. The Indians 
had camped near the Red Rocks, and the girl had managed to make her es- 
cape. The Indians started in pursuit, but seeing the armed white party at 
the top of the hill, they stopped and began firing, killing the girl who had taken 
refuge in the crevices of the rocks. 

Alabama. 


Rosa CARTRIGHT. 


The Opinion of a Woman Voter 


I am not in a position to declare positively whether or not Woman Suf- 
frage has bettered the state government of Idaho. Woman Suffrage does no 
harm, but I cannot see that it does any good. Most of the Idaho women vote 
as their husbands tell them to vote. It was on account of Mormonism that 
the Republicans gave the women of Idaho and Utah the power to cast the 
ballot. A man with a few extra wives could poll a respectful vote. I am 
afraid there is still some polygamy in south Idaho, though there is none in 
our country. The Mormons in Challis are in every way desirable citizens, and 
I am glad to count them among my friends. My husband is a Republican and 
I am a Democrat. We vote alike on the county ticket. As the old darky 
said: “I votes for de man on dese local ishers”. (I am from New Orleans.) 
On the national ticket I cast my vote for Bryan, he for Taft. We have a 
woman county treasurer, and the state and county school superintendents are 
both women. Personally, I do not approve of Woman Suffrage; but I never 
neglect to vote, as I consider it my duty, living in this state. But in the large 
towns and cities of the older states I believe it would work harm, 

Idaho. Mrs. WATERS. 


Worse Than an Empty Heart 


In the hope of renewing some old friendships, I again enter the Open 
House. When I last came among you I was a grief-stricken girl—both parents 
having died- in one year—who had left a broken up home and entered the 
University of Tennessee. After I left the university I took a teacher’s train- 
ing course in the new college at my home town, Milan, Tenn. Through an 
advertisement inserted by the kind editor of a school journal, I secured a 
situation as one of five teachers in the public school at Glennville—a pros- 
perous town, fifty miles from Savannah, situated among pine groves and sand 
hills. I am still here, engaged in teaching, finding in congenial work the best 
balm for a stricken heart. 

I read with interest everything in the Open House, and I am delighted 
when I see the familiar name or pen name of one of the Sunny South House- 
hold clan. So I was glad to see the name Muriel, but I must say I cannot 
agree with you, Muriel, as to the counsel you gave Annie, who asked the 
Household to advise her as to her accepting or rejecting a young man whom 
she dearly loved, but who was dissipated. He had often promised to reform 
and had broken his promises. He told Annie that if she were his wife and 
he had her personal influence to strengthen him he could and would break him- 
self of the drink-habit. Annie was anxious to believe this, but couldn’t help 
doubting—and no wonder! But she loved him and was unhappy. Muriel’s 
advice was in effect: “Risk matters and marry him. You may be unhappy if 
you do, but not as miserable as if you became an old maid with an ever- 
aching memory.” Now, in all likelihood, Annie need not be an old maid. 
Another and a better man might a “wooing come” and she might give him a 
truer love—one founded on respect. But if she did become an old maid, 
what matter? Marriage is not the only interest in life. Life has too many — 
{duties and pleasures for any one with health and a clear conscience to be — 
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“miserable”. On the other hand, if she married a drunkard and became the 
mother of children, who, according to the law of heredity, would not be 
normal and would grow up in the demoralizing environment of an unhappy 
home, why then she could not help being miserable. Every girl about to 
marry should look forward to the probability of motherhood, and reflect that 
by not giving her child proper parentage and a happy home, she commits 
a sin that will react on herself as well as entail disastrous consequences on 
future generations. I should prefer to bear an empty heart through life 
rather than be the wife of an intemperate man and the mother of his children, 
and I believe you would too, dear Murial. I was so sorry not to meet you 
and Mizpah and Julia Coman Tait at the reunion of Confederate Veterans in 
Memphis last year. To have seen you face to face would have been a happy 
event to remember all my life. 
Glennville, Ga. EUGENIA. 


Suffrage Talk in Our Boarding House 

“Society women become suffragettes,” read the Professor, from the evening 
paper. “Thousands take up the slogan, Vote for Women!” 

It happened that our landlady, Mrs.’ Perkins, was present, and, as usual, 
she spoke up first. “I reckon them society women’s got to do something to 
keep off the ong-wee,” she said, “but I tell you right now they better stick 
to their poodle-dogs and motor-cars, and let the gov’ment of the country alone. 
This thing of women voting puts me clean out o’ patience. That’s the men’s 
business, and I say, let them ’tend to it!” 

We were startled. This was the first time we had ever heard Mrs. 
Perkins acknowledge the right or capability of a man to attend to business. 
Her husband is the most thoroughly subdued creature, I dare say, that ever 
travestied the dignity of citizenship. 

“You say that without thinking,” replied the First Teacher. “Like most 
women you are too absorbed in household and social affairs, and dress, to 
give a thought to the country. It was so with me until I accumulated a 
little property and began paying taxes to support a government in which I 
have no voice. But not until the last election did I realize that I wanted 
to vote. I so wanted Beverly elected governor!” 

“I voted for Beverly,” said the Professor, “but I am somewhat relieved 
since he got beaten. We don’t want an idealist in the governor’s chair.” 

“I do,” insisted the First Teacher. 

“I tell you what you need,” said Mrs, Perkins, “is to get married. When 
a woman has a home and family to care for, she soon loses interest in politics, 
and in ideal men.” 

“Thats what I think, too,” said the Professor. “While the balance of 
justice seems to be on that side of the question, I would not like to see woman 
given the ballot. She would find that her use of it could not alter matters 
much, while it would destroy that real and valuable influence which she 
wields from her position in the home.” 

“What influence does woman wield from her position in the home?” put 
in the Second Teacher, “and how does she wield it?” 

“Why, she is supposed to influence her husband, sons and brothers to 
vote right.” 

“I thought Mrs. Perkins said just now that she lost interest in such 
matters. Some women may have an influence, but do they use it for good? 
Look at Mrs. Perkins, herself. Her man hasn’t a mind of his own until he 
goes to vote; but in that she allows him to do as he pleases—never even asks 
him about it. And then, all women are not as forceful as Mrs. Perkins, nor 
all men as amenable as Mr. Perkins. Does your wife tell you how to vote, 
Professor?” 

“No!” he answered, proudly, as he mentally contrasted himself with 
Perkins. “She looks up to my judgment in all things. And that is the proper 
way for a woman to do. There’s no use talking—there can’t be two heads to 
the house, and the woman’s place is naturally subordinate.” 

Mrs. Perkins reddened slightly. “I’ve known people to make money by 
not giving away their opinions, but you can take this: that if I was your 
wife, you’d either provide more, or brag less, than you do.” 

The Professor gasped. JIMMIE. 

Arkansas. 


Some Impressions of Southern Texas 

A day and night of railway travel takes the winter tourist out of the 
snows of Kansas into the half-tropical region of southeastern Texas. Gal- 
veston is a wonder-city. It seems hardly possible that so clean and beautiful 
a city could have risen out of the utter desolation left by the awful flood. 
The sea-wall is a massive structure—an impregnable rampart against future 
floods. The fine harbor was alive with shipping from large vessels to little 
fishing craft. Weather-beaten fisher-folk were selling fish, oysters and shells 
on the streets. 

Houston is larger than Galveston: it is the commercial center of the state. 
Many of the houses are old and stately, of the Southern ante-bellum type, 
with white columns, sweeping, double-decked piazzas and spacious rooms. They 
are surrounded by tropical-looking trees and shrubbery. 

_ „San Antonio—the oldest, largest, most romantic and picturesque city 
in Texas—has been graphically described in the Open House by Ethel Lee. 
The country below San Antonio is diversified; here orange groves and vege- 
table farms, there cotton and cornfields, then a great stretch of wild chap- 
parel and mesquite, grazed by herds of cattle. 

Corpus Christi—the second important seaport town—is an ideal winter 
resort, situated partly on high, white sand bluffs, partly on a long level beach 
overlooking the green-tinted bay. Extensive grassy cattle ranches surround the 
town—the largest, owned by a woman, a Mrs. King, being a hundred miles 
long by forty broad. 

Brownsville—the small border town made famous as the scene of the 
“shooting up” by negro soldiers—has the burned ruins of the fort, where the 
shooting occurred, some fine modern hotels, a number of quaint picturesque 
old houses and a plentiful overflow of swarthy Mexicans. Everywhere there 
was luxuriant vegetation—trees, flowers, blossoming shrubs, all strange to me. 
It was December, but roses were blooming profusely, orange groves were 
laden with golden fruit, the Southern breeze was full of balm, and last, not 
least, the charming Southern people were graciously kind and friendly to us 
transient visitors. “I hope you all will conclude to come and live neighbor 
to us,” they said in their soft musical utterance. Their warm-hearted manner 
Was so fascinating we could but echo their wish that we might have them as 
neighbors in this land of charm. 

, _ These “snap shots” imperfectly record my impressions on this—my first 
visit to the South. It is a land of wide distances and unlimited possibilities, 
awaiting development by energetic settlers—a land of historic associations and 
old traditions, contrasting strangely with conditions of the present day. Re- 
gretfully we turned our faces back to the ice-bound North. 

Hiawatha, Kansas. A Kansas Woman. 


What I Got Through Interfering 


Don’t meddle in family affairs. I had this lesson taught me to my cost one 
day. I have told you about the colony of birds that took up their abode in 
the many old trees and the shrubs and vines about my home. The greater 
number were mocking-birds, They pretty well monopolized the front yard and 
furnished me a free band of music nearly the year round. One morning I 
vent out on the veranda with a book and a palm leaf fan, and, seating myself 
Fe embowered corner, prepared to enjoy an hour of solid comfort. 
fice y had I opened the book, when, with a vicious squawk, a mocking-bird 

at me from the vines. I dodged instinctively, but quick and fast came 
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Even Better Than Before 


E' VE bettered the best trunk We stand behind every Indestructo DeLuxe 
y \ ever made—have added that leaves our factory with a 
strength in every way— 5 Year Guarantee 
without materially increasing 
weight. 


If your Indestructo DeLuxe Trunk is de- 
? stroyed beyond repair within five years of the 

ae s wee pty ce Habel rr purchase, we will give you a new 
upon the splendid patented one. Further, if it’s damaged while traveling 
features of the Indestructo DeLuxe Trunk— 4,4 needs repairing within the five years, we 
the unequalled waterproof and weather-proof make the repairs free of charge to you at our 
hardwood construction—thickness upon thick- factory. 
ness joined by a special moisture-resisting Protected against Loss 
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—where good trunks are sold. 

Send for our booklet “About a Traveler’—a DeLuxe 
edition fcr 1910—authoritative and interesting—beauti- 
fully illustrated—gives valuable information about rail- 
ways, steamships, hotels, service, tips, expenses, etc, 

Send us the coupon in a letter enclosing seven two-cent 
stamps, and we will mail you a copy at once—Address_, 
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Be A Lifer? 


Maybe you don’t know what a “Lifer” is. 


It wont take us long to tell you, and when 
you’ve become one you'll be glad. 


In the first place, it is inexpensive; second place, 
it is profitable—in many ways. 


There are several hundred “Lifers” already, but 
there’s room for you, and some of your 
neighbors. 


Fact is, we’ve got a booklet put aside for you— 
a booklet that you'll want to keep after you 
read it. You may lend it toa friend but you 
wont give it away. 


More than that—you don’t have to send any 
postage. The Booklet is “yours for the ask- 
ing”, as our advertising man would say. But 


—ask at once; and simply say send me your 
“Be A Lifer” Booklet. Address 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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further attacks, aimed at my face and eyes. I tried to beat my assailant back 
with the fan, but I was glad to retreat for safety and give up the nook to 
its victorious claimant. The reason for her attack was that I had taken my 
seat very close to her nest, hid in the vines and full of yellow-mouthed, un- 
fledged birdlings. Next day, I went to take a cautious peep at the nest. It 
was empty. The mother had moved her family. She would take no risks. 

A few days later, when I went out on the veranda, I discovered there 
was “something doing” in the feathered colony. The birds were ree 
and chirping in a peculiar way, and I soon found that a number of the parent 
birds had chosen this lovely morning as a time to launch their young ones out 
into the world. The parent birds would perch on a limb near the nest and 
begin coaxing the timid but eager fledglings to try a short flight. One at a 
time the bird babies of each family would get on the edge of the nest, perch 
there a while, then try to reach the limb where the parent birds were a 
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ears 


My grandmother 


used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 


Sometimes they would fall to the ground among the shrubs and plants. The 
old birds worked and chattered and worried over the task of effecting the 
debut of their offspring, and I watched them sympathetically, until I could 
not resist the temptation of trying to help them out. 

Snatching off my hat I went about over the yard and quickly picked up 
the baby birds from out of the weeds and shrubs, intending to put them in a 
nice open space where they could easily follow their mothers. This was my 
amiable intention, but the birds would have none of my help. They resented | 
my interference with all their might. They flew at me from every direction, | 
making a bewildering whir of wings about me as they darted at my face, 
head and hands, pecking me with their sharp bills. I ran to a clear space 
and poured out the hat full of chirping younglings, then hurried back to the 
veranda, followed by the furious birds that continued to assail me until I 
went in and shut the screen-door against them, and then they dashed them- 
selves against the wire screen. I resolved right there never again to meddle 
in the affairs of my feathered neighbors. 

The mocking-bird is a devoted parent and a courageous defender of his 
home. If their young are red and caged they will try every way to | 
rescue them, and when they find the little ones cannot be freed, they will kill 
them. I never cage a mocking-bird. Such an act is the height of cruelty. 

Texas. GERALDINE. 


too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 


Purity Work Among Boys 


No question is of more pressing urgency than this, none of more insistent 
importance. And of all who need and want information and guidance, none 
are more eagerly awaiting it than the dear boys themselves. As example 
carries far more weight than all the precepts put together, so for boys to 
come in contact with a good pure man means much more than for them to 
read any number of books on purity of life. A boy needs but to be satisfied 
that it is possible to live a pure life; that he really can be as sterling in character 
as his sisters are. Therefore, the best and surest way to teach purity is 
to live it ourselves. While absolute proof may be impossible, yet sufficient 
guarantee of clean living may be assumed from observation of a man’s gen- 
eral deportment, for a person who will laugh at or obviously enjoy a doubtful 
story shows by that very fact that the intents and thoughts of the heart are 
somewhat questionable. 

Purity teaching should be given to boys individually rather than in classes 
or groups or meetings, as a rule. A boy naturally hesitates to unbosom him- 
self, even in the presence of his most intimate associates, on these topics, but 
if an adult in whom he has every confidence will chat with him privately, in 
a loving and brotherly spirit, the average boy will speak freely and con- | 
fidently. At any rate, this has been the writer’s experience. First, then, | 
privacy is of the highest importance. 

Do not fall into the error of making the slightest suggestion that the boy 
has ever been guilty. Act on the assumption that he is clean and sweet and 
pure, and you will find it a great help in accomplishing results. Every boy 
appreciates this attitude toward him. If no hint is given that the instruction 
is specially designed to fit his case, the boy will absorb what he is told. Never 
overlook the fact that suggestion is of incalculable value. To tell a boy that 
he should try to live up to his looks, is of great value. He is almost certain 
to immediately try to do so. He will try to prove worthy of the good repu- 
tation ascribed to him. 

Be sympathetic. Let him know that you fully understand how easy it is to 
wish to be pure, and how hard it sometimes is to be all we want to be. It 
is a sad mistake to give the boy the impression that every one ought to be 
clean, and it is a terrible disgrace not to be—this may only produce despair. 
It will discourage the boy who is already on the wrong road, and it is not 
likely to help the other sort. 

To inspire fear is not the wisest thing. Better tell the boy that certain 
acts lead to unpleasant consequences, than teach him that all indiscretions re- 
sult in loss of reason. He may learn that such is not necessarily always so, 
his confidence will be shaken, and he will regard his adviser with suspicion. 

Shaming a boy is also not wise. Rather is it calculated to induce cunning 
and deception. While appearing to accept all you tell him, he will at the 
first opportunity do as he did before, and rejoice that he does so unknown. 

Experience suggests that the most successful method in these matters is 
to induce the boy to decide for himself that to live rightly and nobly and 
purely is the wisest course to pursue. The idea that this is the only kind of 
life to choose will make the efforts of the enemy to lead off only futile. Once 
let a boy be convinced that purity pays best, and he is pretty sure to live 
the pure life. 

Finally, do not believe that boys will be boys—which means bad ones, of 
course; but rather that boys will become men, and that a pure manhood is 
likely to ensue after there has been a pure boyhood. 

‘Atlanta, Qa. Henry Wititam Rose. 


The Question of Mind Food i 


Everyone agrees that we ought to read books of some kind, but there is 
a difference of opinion as to what we ought to use as mind food. The ques- 
tion of mind food seems to be about as difficult to solve as that of physical 
food—some advocate only the meaty mental diet, while still others would have 
us tickle our mental palates with a little of everything under the sun, even 
admitting that a dash of mental champagne now and then is relished by the 
best of men. To the latter class belong those of us who read “Three Weeks” 
and were unashamed of our fall from literary grace. 

The conflict between realism and idealism in literature has been going 
on ever since the two schools were established, and each insists that the other 
is its inferior.’ Idealism, we are told by the realists, unfits us for the real 
duties of life—Marjorie and Gwendoline, not to mention Gladys, live in such 
a rarified atmosphere that when we are put to making the beds or adding up 
a column of figures we feel that fate has been very unkind to us, and that we 
ought to be able to float along on a sort of vapory cloud of perfection and 
pick apples of Hesperides in place of the wormy kind usually found in the 
orchard. 

On the other hand, when some one depicts real life and real passion, when 
the analyst comes along and reads our thoughts before we have spoken them, 
when the cloak of our mind is torn away and its inner workings revealed in 
all their nakedness, there rises the cry of vulgarity. It is unfit to read and 
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Write for book of samples 

and names of dealersin your city. Brenlin comes 
in all colors and Brenlin Duplex, one color one side, 
another the other. See it before you buy. Don’t 
accept any other material — get shades that wear. 
Brenlin is made entirely without the ‘‘filling’ used 
in ordinary shades, wears so much better. Write 
us ¢oday for samples, 

CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2071-2081 Reading Road, Cincinnati 


Look for B LIN along the edge 


Buy your Rompers direct from 
the manufacturer and save the 
middleman’s profit. We will 
send you 5 attractive, service- 
able rompers for $1. You may 
have either pink or blue checked 
chambray. Neck, collars, and 
belts bound in white, 5 for $1. 


Madras Rompers 
3 for $1 


Made from a good grade of 
Madras with yoke,rolling collar, 
belt, and pocket all piped in 
white. Choice of assorted checks 
and stripes. 


Linen Rompers 
2 for $1 


. This linen suiting will wear like 
» iron. Dressy patterns with 

Pe: their rolling collar, yoke 
r and cuffs piped in white, 
and the belt piped and 
faced. Tan and cadet blue, 


: Sizes 2 to 6 Years 


All will stand rough usage and frequent washing. Will not shrink. 

All fast colors ey are exactly as described and worth double 

what we ask All charges prepaid, on an absolute guarantee of 

satisfaction or money refunded. Specify size and color. 
Remember ur ‘“‘factory to you” offer of 4 aprons express pre- 

paid $1.00. 

CONSUMERS’ APRON CO., 60 Clymer St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ENCIL 


Three beautiful stencils cut in 
oiled stencil board, the kind cost- |, 
z4 ing 25c each at the Art stores, and |; 
f brush will be given free with each | 
$1 assortment of a 


EASY DYES 
In Tubes Ready for Use 


Six tubes, any colors desired. Free 
booklet of directions how to stencil 
and dye and many other uses. Anyone | 
can stencil. Easy Dyes do not run, nor | 


“bleed.” They make a clean cut pat- 
tern on both sides of the fabric, Fast to 
washing. Endorsed and used by the 
Public Schools. Unequalled for sll 
home oes of dress goods, ribb 


laces, etc. e for staining wood, tilo, 


Do not stain hands nor ves- 
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rm your dealer 
hasn’t it, send us one dollar, giving us 
dealer’s name and we will’ mail you 
postpaid the assortment and outfit. 


American Color Co. 
32 Main St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


idealism because it is patterned after the real. 


that is well written as grist for their mental mi 
without stopping to determine what may be its effect. 
Everyone, except what the head of the woman’s department of a metro- 
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those who read largely yet without a definite perme look upon everything| % 
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This May Happen 
to You To-morrow 


i Sing can’ttell how soon you may fall ill 
or meet with an accident which will 
render you unfit for work and interfere with 
your earning capacity for a long period. 

If insured against the consequences of such 
an event so far as your income is concerned, 
you need not worry. But if you are not, you 
are not doing your duty to yourself or those 
dependent upon you until you have considered 
the matter seriously and acted decisively. 

This company is one of the oldest and 
strongest institutions of its kind. It has acci- 
dent and illness insurance policies that will 
provide you with a steady and ample income 
if you are incapacitated. 

The cost of our insurance is so low that 
any man or woman on wages or salary can 
afford it and cannot afford to be without it. 


Write to-day for our interesting booklet 
“How to Insure Your Income,” which 
gives full particulars, 


Empire State Surety Co. 


84 William St., New York 
Offices in all important cities 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
The only Company writing Surety, Fidelity and 
Cour. Bonds, and issuing Manufacturers’, 
Contractors’, Marine, Employers’ and Public 
Liability, Landlords’ General Liability, Ele- 
vator Liability, Teams’ Liability, Owners’ 
Contingent Liability, Steam Boiler, General 
Disability, Plate Glass, Bank, Residence and 
Mercantile Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Physicians’, Dentists and Druggists’ Liability, 


CAPITAL - - ~ > $500,000. 
Surplus and Reserve to Policyholders over $1,200,000 
Fill out and return coupon or send postal 


Please send me the booklet “How to Insure Your Income” 
per advertisement in Uncle Remus’s. 


BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS 
BRAND EVAPORATED 


MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


should be used the same as 
you would use fresh fluid 
milk, after diluting with 
water to desired richness. 


You will find it a valuable 
habit. Convenience, 
Economy and Better Re- 
sults are the reasons. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
NEW YORK 


S PZ 55> Buys Best 
7 140-Egg 
Incubator 


Hest 
50. 


q 
Bt. Paul, Buffalo, 
Kansas City or 
Racine. 


Racine, Wis. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine ` 
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politan newspaper referred to—meaning a masculine associate—as a “crusty 
old bachelor”, loves a love story, yet is it not a fact that many a youth or 
miss gets a wrong idea of what the grand passion is through such a bit of 
fiction, and when the test of matrimony comes and the real is found to be 
vastly different from that portrayed by the author, who has been divorced 
for incompatibility of temperament, does not this help to bring the beginning 
of the end and the brief residence in Reno, Nevada? Are not our sentimental 
novelists responsible for most of our marital troubles because they lead us to 
expect something that in a world of human beings is impossible? But per- 
haps, in the last analysis, those books justify their existence by affording us 
a haven of refuge when, back from Reno, we long to forget the real, thorny 
paths of life, and get back again to the world of idealism where we can wander 
at will, plucking the fadeless flowers that grow in profusion in its gardens. 
New York City. F. L. Orton. 


Am I Wicked, Morbid or Just Human ? 


Don’t let me crowd out a single one of the entertaining and inspiring 
„talkers in the Open House. I just want to slip in and tell you about myself 
„nd ask you if I am wicked or morbid—or just human. 

I am not an invalid by any means, but I am of delicate physique and 
Gensitive nature. Try as I may, I cannot help shrinking from the world and 
‘feeling it’s slights. It may be that I sometimes imagine these. I was differ- 
vent while my mother lived; she understood me better than I understand my- 
self. She loved me and she desired nothing in return for her priceless services 
but the affection I naturally gave her. Since she passed away, I have found 
very few persons who are willing to accept only smiles and thanks for even 
the most trifling service. They want something more substantial—money or 
its equivalent. Shrinking into my shell, and quickness to feel slights and take 
hints—has caused some of the relatives with whom I live and who pride them- 
selves on their blunt honesty, to call me “sneaking” and “unappreciative”, 
which I know I am not. No one has higher ideals of life than I, but un- 
fortunately my temperament and environment interfere with my living up to 
these. I have wondered why God conjoined a frail body to an aspiring spirit 
in my make-up. Was it that the strong soul should eventually dominate the 
weak frame? But this mastery is not taking place; on the contrary, I seem 
every day to be farther from realizing my aspirations. 

It seems to me everything would be easy if I had money. I hate de- 
pendence and poverty. They narrow and pinch one’s soul, and make one a 
hypocrite. I have often smiled and expressed gratitude that I did not feel 
just to keep from being thought unappreciative. If I had money no one 
should do a “thanky” job for me. I would pay for every little service. 

I receive an abundance of pity. If any of you have a yearning for this 
article, I can supply your need. For myself I do not value it. I have met 
a few people with whom I feel at ease, because they never remind me of. 
my frailness. Such spirits are rare, so rare that I have given up seeking human 
companionship and have turned to the company of books. I am now reading 
“Les Miserables”; I love Jean Valjean, he is noble, unselfish—yet human. I 
read the Open House with eager interest. It gives me glimpses into the 
lives and characters of others. I wish June would tell us more about beau- 
tiful, flower-jeweled Florida; I have always wanted to go there. June’s de- 
scription of the flood did not discourage me. I shall try hard to find my way 
to glorious Indian River—that fair, palm-bordered stream of pure salt water 
with its fairy islands, its wonderful manatees, its dates and guavas. 

Perhaps the opinions I have expressed are too strongly worded to come 
from a girl of twenty, but what I have said I have said, and I mean every 
word of it. 
Kentucky. 
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Aunt Dilsy Solves the Social Problem 


“Howdy, Miss Kate. Why, chile, how nice you does look in dat Nancy 
Jane dress! It fit you perfec’. Made it yourse’f, too. You sho is smart, and 
your cheeks is like two roses, dis mornin’. How come de beaux don’t carry 
you off? Aint got no beaux? Whar all de sensible young men? Dars dat 
Sassyprilla Jones—Priscilla? ‘Well, I done call her Sassyprilla when she was 
little, cause she was so sassy. She’s got a string er beaux, an’ she’s goin’ to 
marry dat nice young man, Mr. Dixon. Wont he be took back when he finds 
her out? He sees her look so sweet and smilin’, an’ he dunno how cross she 
is to her ma, what makes all dem nice dresses for her an’ keeps de house, 
tellin’ folks, ‘Priscilla’s so delicate’. She aint too delicate to dance all night 
and lie in bed nex’ day till it’s time to dress for de mat’nay. An’ whilst she’s | 
in bed, honey, you’s up and done cooked breakfus for your pa to go to his | 
office an’ got your little sister and brother off to school, an’ clean de house an’ 
fed de chickens, den come in an’ practice your music *fore you set down to 
make your little sister a nice frock. Laws, honey, when you does marry you 
sho wont be a drawback to de man, like some women what spends all their 
husbands can earn, makin’ a show wid fine clo’s an’ parties an’ clubs. Dar’s 
dat Miss Brown, she’s allers way from home ’cept when she’s havin’ comp’ny, 
an’ leavin’ her little girl wid de cook, an’ de cook she tries to be fine lady an’ 
have comp’ny, too, an’ she don’t half look atter Clarisse. De cook say Mr. 
Brown tole his wife her ’stray’gance done ruint him, an’ he have to sell out 
an’ go in de country, whar she be bleeged to ’conomize an’ do her own cookin’ 
an’ she low she'll gct a ’vorce fore she'll do it. 

“Dat’s de way it goes, honey. De men don’t prize de kind er girls what 
makes good wives. De smartest man aint got good sense when it comes to 
pickin’ out a wife. He t’inks he’s pow’ful wise, but a pretty powdered face 
an’ fine clo’s an’ winnin’ ways jes dazes him, so he can’t look no furder. An’ 
dat kind er girl, why she marries ’spectin’ to be petted an’ have a good time an’ 
plenty er money to spen’, an’ when things don’t go to her notion, she wants to | 
kick out er de traces. Bof of ’em goes into marryin’ more keerless dan if it | 
was one of dem awtymobiles dey was buyin’. Dey would look at dat all over 
an’ under afore dey’d risk theirselves in it, but dey aint dat pertickler about 
marryin’, an’ dat’s de ’casion dar’s so many bust ups.” 

Athens, Ala. 


Would End Existing Hostile Spirit 


I am writing to tell you that I heard my father say not long ago, while 
talking to a friend, that if he were able to do so, he would place thousands 
of copies of Uncte Remvus’s Home Macaztne in Northern homes, as it would 
do more toward bringing about a reconciliation between the North and South | 


FINETA. 


than all the monuments to the dead past and all the reunions of the Blue and | 
Gray, that it “would be a light of the living present and a revival of the | 
better days.” 

it certainly surprises me to encounter even among enlightened people a 
feeling that is objectionably partisan. In fact, I happen to know of a young | 
man very much attached to a very splendid girl of a Western family, but | 
there is objection to this young man because he is a Southerner. 

_, if you can bring about brotherly love between the malcontents of both 
sides, you will be doing a very fine thing. 

The South is not less loyal and patriotic to-day to the National Govern- 
ment than is any part of the East or West. I should think that the Spanish- | 
ens We proved this, for your State of Georgia, with much less popu- 
to othe than New York State, sent to the front in actual numbers (not according | 
at Re percentage of population) more soldiers than did the Empire State | 

ew York, Warrer B. LIDDELL, 

McNair Station, Jeferson County, Mississippi. 
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Your Income Is Vital to You|! 
Get a Florida East Coast Farm NOW 


FOR MAY 


Page 


215c 
272 


Acre 
Per Week 


Our Contract Protects Your Family Same as Life Insurance 


Five years ago a Mr. Conklin bought 25 
acres on the Florida East Coast in the heart 
of the Indian River orange and grape fruit 
region. Today his land is worth from $300.00 

,000.00 per acre, and his 25 acre farm 
produces a bigger income every year than a 
640 acre farm in Illinois or Lowa. 

Last year he produced $1,200.00 worth of 
strawberries off one acre of ground. In the 
same year he plowed up the strawberries 
and planted watermelons on the same acre, 
which provided enough money to cover the 
cost of growing both the strawberries and 
melons, and resetting the strawberries— 
making his $1,200.00 from strawberries a net 


profit. 

In the last four years Mr. Conklin has 
successfully raised 44 different kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Good land is becoming scarce in this coun- 
try—the opportunity today is in Florida— 
for here is an opportunity to make a good 
income from & small 


oranges and grape fruit. The climateof the 
East Coastis acknowledged by residents of 
other Florida parts as the finest in the state. 
It was selec by Henry Flagler for the lo- 
cation of his world-famed hotels. 

The land on our East Coast tract requires 
neither drainage nor irrigation. Slight drain- 
age may be necessary in smallspots, but the 
land is high and has perfect drainage be- 
cause of the Indian River on one side and 
the St. Johns River on the other. In fact the 
Indian River East Coast section has every 
advantage of soil, climate and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Who We Are 


The officers of this company are repre- 
sentative business men, farmers, judges, 
congressmen, bankers, etc., of Iowa. 

These men could not afford to be identified 
with any other than a high grade investment 
proposition. Here is a partial list:— 

Leon S. Loizeaux, 
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Strawberries will pro- 
duce $1000 an acre; Irish Potatoes will pro- 
duce $450 an acre. 

Our land is in the heart of this great 
money producing section—it lies alongside 
of the Indian River and the East Coast Rail- 

. Which provides 36 hour express service 
to Eastern Markets, Loading stations are 
only two miles apart, and buyers for North- 
ern Markets usually buy all produce right 
at the stations. 

In the Indian River region is found acli- 
mate that averages 73 degrees—rarely going 
above 82 degrees in summer and below 62 
degrees in winter. 

It has been described as the most, agree- 
able climate in the world, and this combined 
with its great natural beauty, makes it an 
ideal place to live. 

The soil is a rich sandy loam and muck, 
and this most perfect blend of soil and cli- 
matic conditions works wonders with crops. 


Why You Should Select the East Coast 
The East Coast is not only a land of pro- 


mise—it is also a land of fact. 
There is already an established market 


all over the United States for Indian River H 


FLORIDA INDIAN RIVER 


LAND COMPANY 
215 Washington St, VINT ON, IOWA 


Best teachers. 


of doors. 


Moderate terms. 
nasium, Library. Tennis and all outdoor games. 

Backward children coached. 
training to delicate children. Special attention to health, diet and exercise. Classes all out 
Pupils limited to fifteen. June 20th to September 15th. Address: 


DR. BERTHA LADD HOSKINS, Supervisor, Clarkston, Ga. 


Nature studies. 


antee to refund any 
money paid in at the end of 60 days if you 
should find from investigation that it is not 
everything claimed for it. 

Your family is thoroughly protected while 
you are paying for your farm. The insur- 
ance clause in our contract proyides that 
should you die at any time after making 
the fourth payment, a warranty deed to the 
property will be given your heirs—without 
any further payment being necessary. 


Get our Special Introductory Proposition 

Our extremely low price of. $20.00 per acre 
is based on timber land. We have some 
choice prairie land, worth in some parts as 
high as $100.00 per acre. As long as this prai- 
rie land lasts we will furnish half prairie 
and half timber land (for acre sale of 20 or 
more acres) at the low timber land price of 
$20.00 per acre. Our terms are 50c per acre 
per month—$1.00 per acre down. 

Send No Money. Fill out the coupon and 
send it in for our 32 page booklet—“A Farm 
for You in Florida.” 


u FLORIDA INDIAN RIVER LAND COMPANY 


215 Washington St., Vinton, Iowa 
Gentlemen :—Without obligation to me please send 


me information regarding your Florida East Coast 
farms, and particulars reg your money back 
and insurance offer. 
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| Sylvan Terrace Summer Camp (GIRLS) 
June 20th—September 15th. Clarkston, Ga. 
Select Summer Boarding School for Girls from six to fourteen years of age. 


LẸ for health and beauty, 1300 feet above sea level, in Clarkston, residence suburb of Atlanta, Ga. 
Resident Physician. Playgrounds large and shady. Gym- 


Extra care as to morals and happy home life. 


Ideally situated 


Individual 


35 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded in 1803 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 


tory Course of five years. Two years’ course for High 


A.M., Principal. 


MISS HALL’S 


Country School 
MORA a PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 


successfully taught in your own home. Our lessons are so simple 
and easy that a 12 year old child can learn them. Write today for our 
FREE booklet which tells how to learn to play piano, organ, violin, 
mandolin or any other instrument. International Institute of Music, 


Town and 


| 98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 97, New York City. 


We teacb you how. 


GO ON THE STAGE soocur reek 


Vernon School, 146 Franklin Bldg., Chicago 


WANTED —C HAUFFEURS — AUTO 
SALESMEN—Salary $150 per Month 


Young men of good character may become 
expert auto salesmen or mechanics within 
12 weeks. Weteach you by mail. Many 
graduates tour Europe in summer at big 
salaries and expenses. Part tuition paya- 
ble after we secure you a position. We em- 
ploy you while taking the course. Write 
for descriptive plan D. AUTOMOBILE COLLEGE 
OF WASHINGTON, WASHINGTON, D.C. Largest 


school of Auto engineering in the U. S. 


ROBERT L. 
Salary $150 Month 
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Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. $: 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. College Prepara- #24 


School graduates. Address Miss LAURA A, KNOTT, 
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with 6c. in stamps and I will send 
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ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
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The LANDON SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 


and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. f 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon’s work in Uncle Remus’ s 


Home Magazine ? : 


nell and leading colleges. 


mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments, 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 

and Civil Service Examinations. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-d: 


Prof. Ge 
English 
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Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 


Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 36. IELD, MASS. 
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COPY THIS SKETC 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
Fifteen 
successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
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Good Graces 
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Good Things 
of Life 


Only the choicest chocolate, 
Purest cane sugar, fimest nuts 
and fruits and the real extracts 
of fruits and flowers. 
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SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES humbly. 


HELP WANTED--FEMALE. 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Annn 


PNAN’ A N’A N’NAIN’NAINA NANANA NINI NISI 

HAVE LARGE 11x14 SIZE PICTURES MADE FROM 
your own plate or film negatives for 50c. Ten actual 
-photo post card Chicago views 25c. Devêloping and 
printing. U. S. SUPPLY & CAMERA CO., 1807 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RARE COINS. 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
nann 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


POST CARDS, 
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LOOK—12 NEW BEAUTIFUL CQLORED POST 
cards of Hot Springs for 12c, stamps or silver. Don’t 
fail to send for them. WALKER’S POST CARD 
EXCHANGE, 602 Central Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 

AT LAST—NATURAL FLOWER POST CARDS, 
gold back; a set, consisting of 12 cards, each with a 
refined and touching verse, for 10 cents—in silver. 
ALICE POST CARD CO., 3051 Congress St., Chi- 


cago, Til. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
PPI I INS I AS 
DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 


Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BACK NUMBERS—I WISH TO OBTAIN THE BACK 
numbers of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine contain- 
ing John C. Reed’s articles on the Ku Klux Klan. 
These issues are from January, 1908, to November, 
1908, inclusive. Will pay $2.00 for complete set. 
FRED DEMING, 2808 Brattleboro Ave., Des Moines, 
Towa. 


AGENTS—MAKE BIG MONEY HANDLING OUR 
patented Household Necessities. Every housewife a 
buyer. Exclusive territory; no experience necessary. 
Write now. STERLING MFG. CO., Box 4, Racine, 
Wis. 

AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, SHEET 
Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, Views 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and Catalog Free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT, Dept, 1585, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
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MARTIN EDEN | 


HOME 


(Continued from Page 27) 


| 

R live, single heart and single hand, so primitive an existence. Lizzie tossed 
her head. “Oh, he’s nobody,” she said. “Hes just been keepin’ company 
with me. I had to, you see,” she explained after a pause. “I was gettin’ 
pretty lonesome. . But I never forgot.” Her voice sank lower, and she looked 
straight before her. “I’d throw ’m down for you any time.” 

Martin, looking at her averted face, knowing that all he had to do was 
to reach out his hand and pluck her, fell to pondering whether, after all, 
there was any real worth in refined, grammatical English, and, so, forgot | 
to reply to her. | 

“You put it all over him,” she said, tentatively, with a laugh. 

“He’s a husky young fellow, though,” he admitted, generously. 
hadn’t taken him away, he might have given me my hands full.” 

He led the conversation off into other channels. They had lunch in the 
restaurant, where he ordered wine and expensive delicacies and afterward 
he danced with her and with no one but her, till she was tired. He was a 
good dancer, and she whirled around and around with him in a heaven of 
‘delight, her head against his shoulder, wishing that it could last forever. 
Later in the afternoon they strayed off among the trees, where, in the good 
old fashion, she sat down while he sprawled on his back, his head in her lap. 


“Tf they 


He lay and dozed, while she fondled his hair, looked down on his closed eyes, 
loved him without reserve. Looking up suddenly, he read the tender 
| 


advertisement in her face. And at his heart pleaded a great temptation. It 
was in his power to make her happy. Denied happiness himself, why should 
he deny happiness to her? He could marry her and take her down with him 
to dwell in the grass-walled castle in the Marquesas. The desire to do it, 
was strong, but stronger still was the imperative command of his nature 
not to do it. In spite of himself he was still faithful to Love. The old days 
of license and easy living were gone. He could not bring them back, nor 
could he go back to them. He was changed—how changed he had not realized 
until now. | 

“Look here, Lizzie,” he said, “I can’t begin to tell you how much I like | 
you. I do more than like you. I admire and respect you. You are magnifi- 
cent, and you are magnificently good. But what’s the use of words? Yet 
there’s something I’d like to do. You've had a hard life; let me make it easy 
for you.” (A joyous light welled into her eyes, then faded out again.) “I’m 
pretty sure of getting hold of some money soon—lots of it. Pd like to turn 
it over to you. There must be something you want—to go to school or business 
college. You might like to study and be a stenographer. I could fix it for 
you. Or, maybe your father and mother are living—I could set them up in 
a grocery store or something. Anything you want, just name it, and I can 
fix it for you.” 

She made no reply, but sat, gazing straight before her, dry-eyed and 
motionless, with an ache in the throat which Martin divined so strongly that 
it made his own throat ache. He regretted that he had spoken. It seemed so 
|tawdry what he had offered her—mere money—compared with what she 
offered him, 

“Don’t lets talk about it,” she said with a catch in her voice that she 


changed to a cough. She stood up. “Come on, let’s go home. Pm all 
| tired out.” 
“Make it up with him,” he advised Lizzie, at parting, as they stood in 


| front of the workingman’s shack in which she lived near Sixth and Market. 
| He referred to the young fellow whose place he had usurped that day. 
“I can’t—now,” she said. 
“Oh, go on,” he said, jovially. 
| come running.” 
| “I didn’t mean that,” she said simply. And he knew what she had meant. 

She leaned toward him as he was about to say good night, wistfully and 
He was touched to the heart. His large tolerance rose up in him. 
iHe put his arms around her, and kissed her, and knew that upon his own 
lips rested as true a kiss as man ever received. 

“My God,” she sobbed. “I could die for you.” 

She tore herself from him suddenly and ran up the steps. He felt a quick 
moisture in his eyes. 

“Martin Eden,” he communed. “You’re not a brute. 
if you could fill her quivering heart full with happiness. 
you can’t. And it’s a blanked shame.” 


“All you have to do is whistle and he'll 


You’d marry her 
But you can’t, 


CHAPTER XLI 


T WAS in October that “The Shame of the Sun” was published. As Martin 
cut the cords of the express package and the half-dozen complimentary 
copies from the publishers spilled out on the table, a heavy sadness fell 

upon him. He thought of the wild delight that would have been his had this 
happened a few short months before, and he contrasted that delight that 
should have been with his present uncaring coldness. His book, his first book, 
and his pulse had not gone up a fraction of a beat, and he was only sad. It 
meant little to him now. The most it meant was that it might bring some 
money, and little enough did he care for money. 

He carried a copy out into the kitchen and presented it to Maria. 

“I did it,” he explained, in order to clear up her bewilderment. “I wrote 
it in the room there, and I guess some few quarts of your vegetable soup went 
into the making of it. Keep it. It’s yours. Just to remember me by, you. 
know.” He was not bragging, not showing off. His sole motive was to make 
her happy, to make her proud of him, to justify her long faith in him, She | 
put the book in the front room on top the family Bible. A sacred thing | 
was this book her lodger had made, a fetich of friendship, : 

Just as emotionlessly as he had received “The Shame. of the Sun” did he 
read the reviews of it that came in weekly from the clipping bureau. The book 
was making a hit, that was evident. It meant more gold in the money sack. 

Singletree, Darnley & Co. had cautiously brought out an edition of fifteen 
hundred copiés, but the first reviews had started a second edition of twice 
the size through the presses; and ere this was delivered a third edition of 
five thousand had been ord>red, A London firm made arrangements by cable 
for an English edition, and hot-footed upon this came the news of French, | 
German and Scandinavian translations in progress. The attack upon the | 
Maeterlinck School could not have been made at a more opportune moment. | 
A fierce controversy was precipitated. Saleeby and Haeckel indorsed and | 
defended “The Shame of the Sun”, for once finding themselves on the same 
side of a question. Crookes and Wallace ranged up on the opposing side, 
| while Sir Oliver Lodge attempted to formulate a compromise that would jibe | 
with his particular cosmic theories. Maeterlinck’s followers rallied around | 


|the standard of mysticism. Chesterton set the whole world laughing with a| Fit 
series of alleged non-partisan essays on the subject, and the whole affair, con- | 


j 


|troversy and controversialists, was well-nigh swept into the pit by a thunder- 

ing broadside from George Bernard Shaw. Needless to say, the arena was 
Sin eg with hosts of lesser lights, and the dust and sweat and din became 
terrific. 

“It is a most marvelous happening,” Singletree, Darnley & Co. wrote 
Martin, “a critical philosophic essay selling like a novel. You could not have 
chosen your subject better, and all contributory factors have been unwar- 
‘rantly propitious. We need scarcely to assure you that we are making hay 
while the sun shines. Over forty thousand copies have already been sold “in 
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LEVER BROS. CO. otc. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


GRAND 


BISHOP’S ‘RAPIDS 


Furniture of Quality 


IS SHIPPED ANYWHERE “ON APPROVAL” 


allowing furniture in your home five days, to be 
returned at our expense and your money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line, allowing freight that far toward points 


beyond. 
This Luxurious 

Leather Rocker $29.75 
It is filled with, highly tem- 
pered steel springs, padded 
with curled hair and cov- 
ered with genuine leather, 
and will give a lifetime of 
comfort and satisfaction. 
Rockers of equal quality 
sell elsewhere for $50.00, 
Our world-wide patronage 
makes our low prices pos- 
sible. 

Send for free Booklet. 


$22.75 French Dressing 


Table, worth $35.00. Your 
choice of genuine Quartered 
Oak, Mahogany or Bird’s Eye 
Maple. Richly finished and 
strongly constructed. It has 
four convenient drawers, 


“*Jefferson’ Rocker 


buys this dainty 


trimmed with wood, glass 
or brass knobs. 
French Bevel Mirror 18x36 
in. Size of top 18x35 in. 
A $35.00 gift for $22.75. 


This $15.00 Manilla Fi- ge 

bre Reading Chair for $10.75 < AN HO 
It is large, cool, comfortable and ¥ Hse ia 
durable, has a pocket at the OA 
side for magazines, news- < HERE 
papers, etc. Can be fur- 
nished in the light or dark 
Green or Golden shades. If 
desired as a Rocker add 75 
cents to price. Itis an ex- 
cellent chair for the South, 


BISHOP'S BOOK OF CORRECT FURNITURE STYLES 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs 
of dependable furniture—has color plates of artis- 
tically furnished rooms in “Period” and Modern 
styles. It tells how you can save one-third in 
buying direct. While this book costs $1.50 to 
publish, we mail it to those interested in fine fur- 
niture on receipt of 25c in stamps, which may be 
deducted from your first purchase. = 


Imported 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
17-23 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
* Reference, any Grand Rapids Bank. 
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FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 


ENTERPRISE 
293 South Senate Avenue indianapolis, Ind. 


agents are coining money; sells on sight; write at once; 
free sample to workers. 


$25.00 a day. New invention ; horse owners wild about them; 


UNCLE 


the United States and Canada, and a new edition of twenty 
thousand is on the presses. We are overworked, trying to 
supply the demand. Nevertheless, we have helped to create 
that demand. We have already spent five thousand dollars 
in advertising. The book is bound to be a record-breaker. 

“Please find herewith a contract in duplicate for your 
next book, which we have taken the liberty of forwarding 
to you. You will please note that we have increased your 
royalties to twenty per cent, which is about as high as a 
conservative publishing house dare go. If our offer is 
agreeable to you, please fill in the proper blank space with 
the title of your book. We make no stipulations concern- 
ing its nature. Any book on any subject. If you have one 
already written, so much the better. Now is the time to 
strike. The iron could not be hotter. 

“On receipt of signed contract we shall be pleased to 
make you an advance on royalties of five thousand dollars. 
You see, we have faith in you, and we are going in 
on this thing big. We should like, also, to discuss with you 
the drawing up of a contract for a term of years, say ten, 
during which we shall have the exclusive right of publish- 
ing in book-form all that you produce. But more of this anon.” 

Martin laid down the letter and worked a problem in 
mental arithmetic, finding the product of fifteen cents times 
sixty thousand to be nine thousand dollars. He signed the 
new contract, inserting “The Smoke of Joy” in the blank 
space, and mailed it back to the publishers along with the 
twenty storiettes he had written in the days before he dis- 
covered the formula for the newspaper storiette. And 
promptly as the United States mail could deliver and re- 
turn, came Singletree, Darnley & Co.’s check for five thou- 
sand dollars. 

“I want you to come down town with me, Maria, this 
afternoon about two o’clock,” Martin said, the morning the 
check arrived. “Or, better, meet me at Fourteenth and 
Broadway at two o’clock. Ill be looking out for you.” 

At the appointed time she was there; but shoes was the 
only clew to the mystery her mind had been capable of 
evolving, and she suffered a distinct shock of disappoint- 
ment when Martin walked her right by a shoe-store and 
dived into a real estate office. What happened thereupon 
resided forever after in her memory as a dream. Fine 
gentlemen smiled at her benevolently as they talked with 
Martin and one another; the typewriter clicked; signatures 
were affixed to an imposing document; her own landlord 
was there, too, and affixed his signature; and when all was 
over and she was outside on the sidewalk, her landlord 
spoke to her saying: “Well, Maria, you wont have to pay 
me no seven dollars and a half this month.” 

Maria was too stunned for speech. 

“Or next month, or the next, or the next,” her land- 
lord said. 

She thanked him incoherently, as if for a favor. And it 
was not until she had returned home to North Oakland and 
conferred with her own kind, and had the Portuguese grocer 
investigate, that she really knew that she was the owner 
of the little house in which she had lived and for which 
she had paid rent so long. 

“Why don’t you trade with me no more?” the Portuguese 
grocer asked Martin that evening, stepping out to hail him 
when he got off the car; and Martin explained that he 
wasn’t doing his own cooking any more, and then went in 
and had a drink of wine on the house. He noted it was the 
best wine the grocer had in stock. 

“Maria,” Martin announced that night, “I’m going to 
leave you. And you’re going to leave here, yourself, soon. 
Then you can rent the house and be a landlord yourself. 
You’ve a brother in San Leandro or Haywards, and he’s in 
the milk business. I want you to send all your washing 
back unwashed—understand?—unwashed, and to go out to 
San Leandro to-morrow, or Haywards, or wherever it is, 
and see that brother of yours. Tell him to come to see me. 
Pll be stopping at the Metropole down in Oakland. He'll 
know a good milk-ranch when he sees one.” 

And so it was that Maria became a landlord and the 
sole owner of a dairy, with two hired men to do the 
work for her and a bank account that steadily increased 
despite the fact that her whole brood wore, shoes and went 
to school. Few persons ever meet the fairy princes they 
dream about; but Maria, who worked hard and whose head 
was hard, had never dreamed about fairy princes, enter- 
tained hers in the guise of an ex-laundryman. 

_In the meantime the world had begun to ask: “Who is 
this Martin Eden?” He had declined to give any biograph- 
ical data to his publishers, but the newspapers were not 
to be denied. Oakland was his own town, and the reporters 
nosed out scores of individuals who could supply informa- 
tion. All that he was and was not, all that he had done 
and most of what he had not done, was spread out for the 
delectation of the public, accompanied by snapshots and 
photographs—the latter procured from the local photogra- 
pher who had once taken Martin’s picture and who promptly 
copyrighted it and put it on the market. At first, so great 
was his disgust with the magazines and all bourgeois society, 
Martin fought against publicity; but in the end, because it 
was easier than not to, he surrendered. He found that he 
could not refuse himself to the special writers who traveled 
long distances to see him. Then again, each day was so many 
hours long, and, since he no longer was occupied with writ- 
ing and studying, those hours had to be occupied someliow; 
so he yielded to. what was to him a whim, permitted inter- 
views, gave his opinions on literature and philosophy, and 
even accepted invitations of the bourgeoisie. He had settled 
down into a strange and comfortable state of mind. He 
> longer cared. He forgave everybody, even the cub re- 

orter who had painted him red and to whom he now 
granted a full page, with specially posed photographs. 
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“Overdue” was rushed upon the market by the Meredith, 
Lowell Company. in the height of his popularity, and being 
fiction, in point of sales it made even a bigger strike than 
“The Shame of the Sun”. Week after -week his was the 
credit of the unprecedented performance of having two 
books at the head of the list of best-sellers. Not only did 
the story take with the fiction readers, for those who read 
“The Shame of the Sun” with avidity were likewise at- 
tracted to the sea-story by the cosmic grasp of mastery 
with which he had handled it. First, he had attacked the 
literature of mysticism, and done it exceeding well; and, 
next, he had successfully supplied the very literature he 
had exposited, thus proving himself to be that rare genius, 
a critic and a creator in one. 

Money poured in on him, fame poured in on him, he 
flashed comet-like through the world of literature, and he 
was more amused than interested by the stir he was making. 
One thing was puzzling him, a little thing that would have 
puzzled the world had it known. But the world would have 
puzzled over his bepuzzlement rather than over the little 
thing that to him loomed gigantic. Judge Blount invited 
him to dinner. That was the little thing, or the beginning 
of the little thing, that was soon to become the big thing. 
He had insulted Judge Blount, treated him abominably, and 
Judge Blount, meeting him on the street, invited him to 
dinner. Martin bethought himself of the numerous occasions 
on which he had met Judge Blount at the Morses’ and when 
Judge Blount had not invited him to dinner. Why had he 
not invited him to dinner then? he asked himself. He had not 
changed. He was the same Martin Eden. What made the dif- 
ference? The fact that the stuff he had written had appeared 
inside the covers of books? But it was work performed. It 
was not something he had done since. It was achievement ac- 
complished at the very time Judge Blount was sharing this 
general view and sneering at his Spencer and his intellect. 
Therefore, it was not for any real value, but for a purely 
fictitious value that Judge Blount invited him to dinner. 

Martin grinned and accepted the invitation, marveling | 
the while at his complacence. And at the dinner, where, | 
with their womenkind, were half a dozen of those that sat | 
in high places, and where Martin found himself quite the | 
lion, Judge Blount, warmly seconded by Judge Hanwell, 
urged privately that Martin should permit his name to be 
put up for the Styx—the ultra select club to which be- 
longed, not the mere men of wealth, but the men of at- 
tainment. And Martin declined, and was more puzzled 
than ever. 

He was kept busy disposing of his heap of manuscripts. 
He was overwhelmed by requests from editors. It had been 
discovered that he was a stylist, with meat under his style. 
The Northern Review, after publishing “The Cradle of 
Beauty”, had written him for half a dozen similar essays, 
which would have been supplied out of the heap, had not 
Burton’s Magazine, in a speculative mood, offered him five 
hundred dollars each for five essays. He wrote back that 
he would supply the demand, but at a thousand dollars an 
essay. He remembered that all these manuscripts had been 
refused by the very magazines that were now clamoring for 
them. And their refusals had been cold-blooded, automatic, 
stereotyped. They had made him sweat, and now he in- 
tended to make them sweat. Burton’s Magazine paid his 
price for five essays, and the remaining four, at the same 
rate, were snapped up by Mackintosh’s Monthly, the 
Northern Review being too poor to stand the pace. Thus 
went out to the world “The High Priests of Mystery”, | 
“The Wonder-dreamers”, “The Yardstick of the Ego”, 
“Philosophy of Illusion”, “God and Clod”, “Art and Bi- 
ology”, “Critics and Test-tubes”, “Star-dust”, and “The 
Dignity of Usury”—to raise storms and rumblings and mut- 
terings that were many a day dying down. 

Editors wrote to him telling him to name his own terms, 
which he did, but it was always for work performed. He 
refused resolutely to pledge himself to any new thing. The 
thought of again setting pen to paper maddened him. He 
had seen Brissenden torn to pieces by the crowd, and de- 
spite the fact that him the crowd acclaimed, he could not 
get over the shock nor gather any respect for the crowd. | 
His very popularity seemed a disgrace and a treason to | 
Brissenden. It made him wince, but he made up his mind 
to go on and fill the money bag. 

He received letters from editors like the following: 
“About a year ago we were unfortunate enough to refuse | 
your collection of love poems. We were greatly impressed 
by them at the time, but certain arrangements already en- 
tered into prevented our taking them. If you still have 
them, and if you will be kind enough to forward them, we | 
shall be glad to publish the entire collection at your own | 
terms. We are also prepared to make a more advantageous 
offer for bringing them out in book-form.” 

Martin recollected his blank-verse tragedy, *and sent it 
instead. He read it over before mailing, and was partic- 
ularly impressed by its sophomoric amateurishness and gen- 
eral rottenness. But he sent it; and it was published, to 
the everlasting regret of the editor. The public was in- 
dignant and incredulous. It was too far a cry from Martin 
Eden’s high standard to that serious bosh. It was asserted 
that he had never written it, that the magazine had faked 
it very clumsily, or that Maztin Eden was emulating the 
elder Dumas and at the height of success was hiring his 
writing done for him. But when he explained that the | 
tragedy was an early effort of his literary childhood, and | 
that the magazine had refused to be happy unless it got | 
it, a great laugh went up at the magazine’s expense and | 
a change in the editorship followed. The tragedy was never 
brought out in book-form, thou;h Martin pocketed the 
advance royalties that had been paid. 

Coleman’s Weekly sent Martin a lengthy telegram, cost- | 
ing nearly three hundred dollars, offering him a thousand | 
dollars an article for twenty articles. He -was to travel | 
over the United States, with all expenses paid, and select | 
whatever topics interested him. The body of the telegram | 
was devoted to hypothetical topics in order to show him the | 
freedom of range that was to be his. The only restriction | 
placed upon him was that he must. confine himself to the | 
United States. Martin sent his inability to accept and his | 
regrets by wire, “collect”. | 

“Wiki-Wiki,” published in Warren’s Monthly, was an in- | 


stantaneous success. | 


(To Be Concluded) 


will make delicious 


hot coffee from ak } 
Cold Water Siia 

in abont the same o T 
apn ad, : 4 AN 


Circulating 
Coffee Percolator- 


(Patented) 
Made in both Urn and Coffee Pot Styles 


Manning-Bowman Percolators make 
coffee quickly from cold water—quicker 
and equally well 
starting with hot 
water—while their 
simple construc- 
tion makes them 
very easily kept 
clean. 

Pot style for tse 
on Manning-Bow- 
man Alcohol Gas 
Stove or kitchen 
range. Made in 
over a hundred 
designs. Sold by 
leading dealers. 
Write for Free Recipe Book 

and Catalogue “ E -32 ”. 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 

MERIDEN, Conn. 
kı Mannin 
pelk cm Qua ity C. na No. pee rs 
o. 


ishes, Accessories, and t on No. 
DiS Bread Mixers. Alcohol Gas Stove 


gists a large, full-size 
ttle will be sent, express 
Sy paid, anywhere in the US. 
on receipt of One Dollar. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
35 Barclay Street, NewYork } 
Dep’t G. 


PIANOS 


We make a remarkably fine 
piano, full size. Guaranteed 
ten years. Ten days free 
trial. Price $198.00. Terms: 
strictly cash or bankable 
notes—The greatest Piano 
value in the world. $150.00 
saved. Write today for Cat- 
alog. Werner Piano Co., 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WRITE TODAY 


“Goody Goody” 


chewing candy. Everybody likes it but few can 
make it. It’s fine. Receipt for $1.00. Send 


stamp for catalog. 
| LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT CO. | 
Post Office Box 606, LINCOLN, NEB. 


=>, Sent on Approval. Send No Morey. $2.00 
A WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Switch 
a) Send a loc hair, and we will mail a 
22 inch uman 
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It’s Easy to Obtain 


_HIN DS’ HONEY anp ALMOND 
CREAM. More than 40,000 Drug- 
gists in the United States sell it, 
and your request by phone will un- 
doubtedly bring a bottle promptly 
from your dealer. You will find it 


corrects any cause of a bad skin or 
complexion, or that which impairs 


comfort and beauty. 

Roughness, wind-burn, chapping or 
unhealthy conditions of the skin are 
relieved almost instantly, and the con- 
tinued use of Hinds’ Cream will keep 
the complexion clear and the skin free 
from annoying blemishes. 


IND g, 


oney and Almond 


CREAM 


is a dainty, snow-white lotion, delightfully 
cooling and soothing to skin roughened 
by exposure or affected by any irritation. 
It requires no massaging—dries in quickly 
—and is not a bit greasy or sticky. 


Guaranteed Not to Cause a Growth of Hair 


Hinds’ Cream contains nothing harmful, 
and is admirably suited to baby’s tender 
skin. Men will find it unequalled after 
shaving—it takes the smart out and 
prevents roughness. Price, 50 cents, at 
all dealers, or sent postpaid by us if 
not obtainable. Refuse all substitutes. 


Send postal today for free trial bottle 
and booklet. 


A. S. HINDS 


31West Street PORTLAND, ME. 


Face Power 
BEAUTIES OF SPRING 


are the women, everywhere, whose skin is smooth 
and velvety, unmarred by the 
lines of time or by exposure to 
wind and sun. 7zey are the 
users of Lablache. 7/e:~ com- 
if plexions rival in delicacy of 
color the fragrant blos- 
|} som of peach, 
efuse Substitutes. They may 
ns apg ee a — 
nk, or Cream, C. a X, 0! 
f druggists or by mail. d 
Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers- 
Dept. 29 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Direct from 


ITH the changeable climate which exists throughout the United 
States, one must be provided with a stylish cloth costume of 
some kind for street wear even after warm weather is well under 

way, although April is the last month when really heavy broadcloth 
and the like can be worn with comfort. For the warm-weather cloth 
costumes—if such a term be permissible—basket-weave cheviot, hair- 
stripe mohair, light-weight serge or some one of the effective checked or 
striped cotton-and-wool novelty goods will be found appropriate to sup- 
ply the connection between the really warm suit and the decidedly cool 
one of pongee or linen. The linen coat suit, by the way, will have greater 
vogue than ever this year and has already put in a street appearance, 
although because of the new weaves which closely simulate cheviot and 
serge, the real material is not always recognizable. Obtainable in all 
the new hues and elaborately decorated with hand-braiding or embroid- 
ery these costumes are extremely handsome, and more often than not 
are accompanied by a-sunshade to match. 

The strong inclination still leans toward long, slender lines and 
these the tunic and Russian side closing certainly emphasize. In the 
linen suits of the shirt-waist variety this is especially noticeable when the 
waist has the trimming band extending around the neck or yoke, carried 
| down the side closing and continued down the side of the skirt. Some of 
‘the handsomest of these suits are of unbleached linen, the trimming band 
being of the same, but boldly decorated with long-and-short stitch em- 
broidery or in chain stitch, heavy filo being the medium. Sometimes the 
embroidery consists merely of large dots of different sizes, and again will 
be merely darning in simple conventional pattern, and appears nowhere 
else save on the trimming band and sleeves. A leather colored linen suit 
decorated in this fashion with white filo is wonderfully effective. 


Diagonal Shantungs in All Fashionable Colors 


Bidding fair to be of equal popularity with the linen costume is the 
foulard dress, which this year shows an entirely new conceit in the shape 
of a coat-fitted or Russian—of serge with facings of the foulard used 
for the costume, the coat material being of the same color as the darkest 
shade in the foulard. The newest foulards are in cashmere pattern or 
border effect, and as the knife-plaited or sunray costume is again in 
vogue both styles of this soft pliable silk make up charmingly for it. 
Another development of this popular material shows a wide-wale diago- 
nal ground with small figures or dots scattered over it. The cashmere 
| patterns with their brilliant and artistically blended palm leaves and 
scrolls are frequently veiled with plain chiffon or silk mull, through 
| which the glossy silk shows in lovely shimmering effect. 
| Diagonal shantungs, with or without printed borders, are to be had 
in all the fashionable colors, but are particularly well liked in the natural 
shade which combines beautifully with velvet of any hue for facings or 
pipings; and, by the way, large velvet buttons frequently simulate side 
closing on the Russian costumes made of pongee or shantung. Soutache 
braiding having obtained such a strong hold on feminine affections, the 
silk manufacturer has introduced this spring a pongee with printed 
border in close imitation of this popular decoration. 

For the fashionable veiled effects, the ladies’ waist shown herewith 
is particularly well adapted, for the foundation can be made of silk, 
the underbody* of net and the overbody of satin, if a very handsome 
waist be desired, or all-over lace and net will give beautiful results. 
The unique bib portion may be omitted, also the sleeve-caps, and the 
sleeves may be made in seven-eighths or elbow length. The closing is at 
the back. As pictured, the sleeve puffs and shoulder straps are of fancy 
écru net, the yoke, collar and cuffs of heliotrope chiffon inserted with 
pex dyed to match, and the over-waist of violet satin meteor, heliotrope 
soutache supplying the trimming for the over-waist. For 36 bust, the 
waist, made of one material, requires 21% yards 36 inches wide. 


Printed Swiss is Real Summer Fabric 


The tunic skirt, shown on this page, so the Parisian designers of 
fashions assert, is the forerunner of the overskirt, indeed it really is an 
overskirt when arranged as here pictured, the entire garment being most 
graceful and very adaptable to the new veiled effects. It is in sweep 
length, and the back forms a Watteau plait. Darts on the hips give a 
smooth fit. As here shown, the skirt is made of violet satin meteor, the 
tunic portion braided with soutache. Grenadine, net, all-over lace, 
chiffon, lawn, organdie, batiste, summer silk or mull are all suitable for 
the development of the design. For 26 waist, the skirt made of mate- 
rial with nap, requires 6 yards 36 inches wide; without nap, 5% yards. 
Width of lower edge in medium size, about 35% yards. 

In the really summery fab- 
| rics one of the prettiest is the 
| printed swiss showing the daint- 
liest floral patterns scattered 
dot or 


Fashions for th 


e Family 


THIS IS WORTH FIVE 


lover the conventional 
| sprig of the usual swiss. An- 
‘other is the silk gingham with 
| open mesh polka dots or stripes, 


% 


Factory to User 


ae. “i and still a third is the new and 
Dealers’Profite lovely colored marquisette with 


| dots or tiny figures of contrast- 
‘ing color. Tan batiste with 
small conventional figures is a 
stylish and not expensive fabric. 


The newest Russian blouse 
has a long shawl collar in 
slightly overlapping outline, 
leaving the dress waist displayed 
from throat to almost the waist- 
line. This is an excellent model 
to employ in carrying out the 
effect described previously for 


We issue the largest 
and most beautiful cat- 
alog of Wood Mantels ever printed. 
One-hundred pages, 10in. x 14in., showing 
seventy-cight magnificent sepia, two tone re- 
productions of the handsomest line of Mantels § 
manufactured in this country. 


We Guarantee to Save You 25% to 40% 


Buying direct from the makers is surely the most 
satisfactory way—especially as we have cut off 
every middleman’s profit and given our trade 
the advantage of this big saving. 
SEND TODAY, for the valuable catalog. We 
giadly send it postpaid—FREE—to Sary 
prospective purchaser of mantels who wil 
give us an idea of his requirements. 


Hegan Manufacturing Co., a serge coat with foulard fac- 
neater ings to form part of a foulard 
ept. 123 AF 

Louisville, Kys costume, also it is a good model 


for the linen coat to be em- 
broidered or braided, the shawl 
: > 5 ~~ | collar looking particularly well 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | in embroidery. 
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PATTERN COU PO OR TEN CENTS 


The coupon printed below, if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When 
accompanied by ten cents it is good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be 
sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your 
family, coupon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send 
them in three or four at a time. They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and 
still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through 
our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give 
waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape 
measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by 
their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or 
numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above. 


CUT OUT ALONG HERE - — - = 
Pattern Depariment, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


. for which send me- se patternt, 


Enclosed please find —— > 


Nowe eo and NO (Fill out only one number blank if ordering 


one pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. 
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tohavea LIGHTNING 
FREEZER this sum- 
mer! Isn’tittruethat 
for years you’ve been 
hearing of the LIGHT- 
NING FREEZER; Ofthe —— 
wonderfully light, J 
smooth, velvety ice- f 
cream it makes? And MF 
isn’t tt true, too, that you've often thought 
that some time you would have this in- 
comparable ice-cream maker for your own, 
so that you could realize your fondest ex- 
pectationsin the fineness and delicacy of [> 
the frozen desserts you put on your table? 
Well, make up your mind, and buy he 
one now from your dealer, He should W 
i have the LIGHTNING in stock; if no l 
can get itforyou. Hewz// get it, if you tell ie 
him you’ve made up your mind, We've P 
been making ice-cream freezers’ for a |e 
quarter century. Your dealer knows-us [i 
7 and knows our distributing agents. He W 
$ can quickly get a LIGHTNING FREEZER 
and deliver it without delay. : 


. yi 
Write for the Book of the Ligh ex- 
plaining the LIGHTNING’S Sera Be 9 


ers and 
mous Wheel-dasher; how theyaerateand lighten the 
cream, making it so deliciously smooth and velvety, 


Contains recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Sent free, t 


“North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia P 
(Who also manufacture **Yankee’’ Tools.) 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells 
how to select the 
home Refrigerator, 
how to know the 
peer. from the good, 
ow to keep down 
ice bills, how to 
2 keep a Refrigera- 
. tor sanitary and 

~ sweet—lots of 
things you should 


het 


ay 


know before buy- 
ee ANY Reftrigera- 
r. 


It also tells all 
about the ‘'Mon- 
roe,'' the Refriger- 
ator with innerwalls 
made in one piece 
of solid, unbreaka- 
ble, White Porce- 
Jain Ware an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The ‘‘Monroe"’ is as 
easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices 
Cash or monthly payments, 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot be 

Cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless germs. 
s These germs get into your food and make it poison, and the family 
suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The ‘*Monroe’’ can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in an 
instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot water. It's 
like ‘‘washing dishes,’’ for the ‘‘Monroe"’ is really a thick porcelain 
dish inside. 

he high death rate among children in the summer month could 
be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every 
home where there are little folks, 

The “‘Monroe"’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occu- 
pied by people who CARE~—and is found today in a large majority of 
the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best 
Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is safe- 
guarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it 
is to select carefully, Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station V, Cincinnati, O. 


HERE IS THE PERFECT 
DRESS FORM--AT LAST 


P The Acme Automatic 
Adjustable Dress 
Form is the best. You 

ili ask, “Why?” 


Wy. 

What special feature does it 
possess over all other Dress Forms that 
entitles the Acme to be called the best? 
Because it possesses every feature that 
could be thought of in a Dress Form. 

By a twist of the wrist, the three 
little wheels, which are located at the 
top of the form, AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS itself to any desired shape, 
style or size, and there is no woman's 
figure that our Automatic Adjustable 
Form cannot adjust itself to. 

Write to-day for our latest illustrated 
catalog and price-list, showing all styles 
and sizes of ‘‘Acme Dress Forms.’’ 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co, 
Suite 54, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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4 Beautiful Organ Book 


ee Shows organs in natural colors 

M of the wood. Tells allabout the 
@ finest and sweetest toned organs 
“| made. Send me your name and 
address and I will send you 
h this book and write you full 
particulars. 

Isend organs anywhere in the 
United States on free trial and 
have hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers in a4 parts of the coun- 
try. Isell 
Direct from Factory 
lie than ten On Easy Terms 

direct price meee oY Will pay for a Purcell organ, 
profits. D eats them all—saves you jobbers’ and 
- Don’t decide until you getmy proposition. 


Lvs, PURCELL, Factory to Home Piano and Organ Man 
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FREE 


No. 6, Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


The Breath of the Violets 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


FOR 


As he looked at her, it was impossible for him to consider her impersonally. 
Her youthful beauty was disturbing his healthy nerves as nothing had ever 
done before. His pulses were bounding in his throat. 

A flush had crept in her cheeks. Her heart was beating until she seemed 
breathless with the surge of something from the depths of her being. Could 
it be possible? Such things did not happen out of the brains of fiction writers. 
Had she or had she not any common: sense remaining? Men had come to her, 
and had offered her marriage; but not one of them could disturb or control 
the laughing serenity they admired. Always, she had dreamed of a nature 
deeper and stronger than her own, who would divine and contröl the full power 
of her soul, the power to which, without such guidance, she had never dared 
yield. Cleverness in conversation does not always consist in the number of 
words used. They lingered over an ice, and dawdled with the coffee. He told 
her briefly of himself, a pocket edition of an accomplishing life. He lamented the 


fact that he could not decently refuse tọ go to Lakewood for Radcliffe’s wedding. | 


“Don’t you really want to go to Lakewood?” she queried. 

“T did want to go this morning. In fact, now that I think of it, why 
should I want to leave New York? There’s no place like it.” 

When she gave the signal, they rose, as though lunching together was no 
novelty, and moved slowly toward the door. 

“You will let me go home with you?” he pleaded. 

“Don’t you think we have been foolish enough?” she answered. 

“Not foolish, unless life itself is foolish.” He stood by the door, with 
hand on the knob. f ; 
“Probably, in the usual sequence of events—” she began. 

“But I cannot wait. I can’t have you disappear into uncertainty. Does 
to-day mean nothing to you?” his free hand caught one of hers, 

“Couldn’t you wait a while?” she asked. 

The color in his cheek-bones deepened, the pink in her cheeks became pinker. 

“Not for a long while. How am I to trust to Providence and fate that I 
will see you again soon?” His eyes looked straight into hers. ‘The boyish 
gaiety had left him, and he seemed suddenly old and grave. 

“But, if I promised that I would see you again. That it would be man- 
aged somehow—you would believe me?” 

“I would believe you always. -You know my name, and my hotel; if you 
promise, Pll let you go.” 

“Yes, it wont be very long. I’m not going home. I’m to meet a friend 
here, and I’m afraid I couldn’t give her a very satisfactory explanation as to 
who introduced us. You see, she might ask questions. You can walk to the 
elevator with me,” she added, relenting. 

“Its been the happiest day of my life,” he said, as they went along the 
corridor. “You wont forget that it will seem an eternity until I see you again, 
and I’m trusting you to keep your promise. If you only knew how tremen- 
dously I'll be wanting to see you!” 

“I wont forget. I don’t want to,” she breathed, and, with one step, she 
was in the car, leaving him dazed as it shot upward. 


one 
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OU know, Marjory,” said Alice Van Zandt, tumbling a few florist’s boxes, 


jewelry cases, cards and ribbons off a chair to make an available ‘place | 


to rest her small person, “we’re awfully disappointed not to have Jack 
Loring here until to-night. Dick and I wanted him to come on the train with you.” 

“It’s rather mortifying to have him refuse to meet me, until he is com- 
pelled to. Is Dick’s Westerner a woman-hater, or is it my particular self he 
has an aversion to?” 

Alice Van Zandt seated herself comfortably, with one foot curled up under 
her, one elbow resting on the broad arm of the chair, and her chin supported by 
one dainty palm, for a last confidential, maidenhood chat. The entire atmos- 
phere breathed of the day-before-the-wedding. Statue-like servants quickened 
their steps, looking unnaturally excited; door-bells and telephones rang inces- 
santly; maids whisked up and down the stairs, in and out of rooms, dreadfully 
busy doing nothing. 

“No,” proceeded Miss Van Zandt, “it’s neither of those things. If it was, 
it wouldn’t matter so much. You see, it all happened that day Dick and I 
missed an appointment with him; the same day you met me later at the Wal- 
dorf,’ Miss Malone nodded, understandingly. “Dick has never found out just 
how it started; but Jack and some strange woman lunched together. Of course, 
that was bad enough; but he refuses to leave New York until he sees her.” 

“Well, if he wants to, why shouldn’t he?” asked Miss Malone, quietly. 

“Why, Marjory Malone! A woman who would take lunch in a public 
place with an absolutely strange man?” 

“Must she necessarily be something very terrible?” 
slowly. 

“Could she be anything else?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Didn’t you ever have a desire sometimes to do some- 
thing different from what you and everybody you~knew had always done?” 
asked Marjory, gayly, a merry gleam lighting up her eyes. 

“Now, Marjory, be serious. Dick and I want you to be your very nicest to 
Jack Loring. Flirt with him, have him head over heels in love with you. Do 
make him forget that horrid woman.” 

“No,” responded her maid of honor, thoughtfully, leaning back with her 
head against her clasped hands, “I don’t think I would care to flirt with Dick’s 
Westerner. I have an idea that he might not prove exactly manageable, if one 
played with him too far.” 

“There they are!” cried Alice Van Zandt, as the whir and slide of a car 
was heard at the door. Marjory’s eyes grew larger and darker, as she busied 
herself with rearranging a bowl of flowers. 

“Miss Malone—Mr. Loring,” said Dick Radcliffe, and Jack Loring found 
himself gazing into eyes that were violet wells of promises alluring, and at a 
mouth that was a scarlet bow of hope to battle for. They both murmured a few 


asked the other girl, 


conventional inanities, and neither could ever tell afterward what they said, un- | 


til Dick Radcliffe and Alice Van Zandt faded away Somewhere behind a curtain. 

For a moment or two, they faced each other, their breaths coming fast. 
| “You!” he said. 
| “Y-e-s,” in soft encouragement. 

“And you knew all the time?” 

“Not until you spoke of Dick Radcliffe, and then—” hesitatingly. 

“And then,” he answered, as he caught her unresisting hands, drawing her 
to him. “Don’t people have matrons of honor, too, at weddings? Dick and Alice 
are going to her father’s camp for a week, and will be in New York two days 
before sailing. We’ll have another wedding then.” As he spoke, his eyes met 
hers with all the fiery strength of his soul in them, and hers telling of joy 
looked into his, as her heart answered to his heart’s cry of love. 

“Is that your Western way,” she faltered, “to ask a woman you’ve only 
known a few hours to marry you?” 

She leaned toward him with a little breathless sigh of content as he gath- 
ered her in his arms. Her eyes closed, and she knew something had awakened 
in her, something she must reckon with forever and always while life endured. 

Her head lay on his shoulder, his head bent down, and his lips pressed 
hets, as two fragrant hands were held in his. 4 
“I’m not asking you,” he whispered, exultantly; “Pm just telling you.” 
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BABYS 


SKIN CLEAR 


By the Constant Use of 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted, when necessary, by Cuti- 
curaOintment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients preserve, 
purify and beautify the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants and 
children, prevent minor eruptions 
becoming chronic, and soothe and 
dispel torturing, disfiguring rash 
es, itchings, irritations and chaf- 
ings. Peace falls on distracted 
households when Cuticura enters. 


Boston. 
ook, post-free, 32 pages of valuable 
information on Care of the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 


SENT FRE 


A CAN 
OF 


White Sapolin Enamel 


and a Brush 
—for your name and address on a 
e: 


postal. sample is 
enough to be useful and wi 
you how all the Sapolin Er 
will beautify your home. — 
Sapolin Enamels give a hard, 
lasting, glossy surface far more $- 
durable and beautiful than $ 
——= any paint. 
Sold whereyer 
aint is sold in 
5c, 25c and 
larger sizes, 
Many kinds 
and colors. A 
+) special Sapolin 
Tfi Enamel for 
#4, each purpose. 


Gerstendorfer 
ros. 
220 E 43d St., 
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Cure Your Foot Troubles 


If joint of great toe is enlarged, 
or toes overlap, Achfeldt’s Per- 
fection Toe Spring will reduce, 
straighten and give permanent 
relief. Worn at night. 

Ifyou have pains in feet or legs it’s not 
rheumatism, but tendency to FLAT 
FOOT, which my Instep Arch Sup- 
porter will cure. Send outline of foot. 


Advice free by mail. Circulars on request 


M. Achfeldt sercritisr 


103 West 23rd Street, N.Y. Dept. 0. A. 
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You Will Need This Waist 
and Skirt for Hot Weather 


Nothing SO ramo s 
cool and. com- | r 
fortable as the | 
Middy Blouse, ` 
and nothing |} 7 - 
looks better for |, ~ 
summer wear 
when worn with | 
a stylish washa- f 
ble skirt. Send 
us your order to- 
day. We know į 
you will be more 
than pleased } 
with your pur- 
chase. Remem- f 
ber that you do pe! 
not risk a penny | 
as’ we guarantee 
perfect satisfac- 
tion in every re- f 
spect or money | 
refunded. We f 


ay all mail or : 
if 

express charges- f.. E 

Order now. 


-i 


No. 2 R 99. 
diddy Blouse 


shown on this fig- 

ure will be ex- 

tremely popular for 
1910, both for La- 
dies’ and Misses’ 
wear. Made from 
finest linen - finished 
lawn, in white only. It Baye 
has the appearance of & kS 
the finest quality of 

linen, and will wash f 
and wear equally as 

well. The wide sailor 
collar, the stylish tie, {i 
pocket, left sleeve and [F 
deep-turn back cuffs 
are trimmed with 
three-qnarter- inch 
bands of finest wash- |” 
able galatea, in navy © 
blue. Front box plait. 
Six side plaits. Sleeves 
three- quarter length, 
the correctlength fora 
garment of this char- 
acter. Ladies’ sizes, 
32 to 44 bust. Price, 
mail or express fs 


Heel y paid 98e 


No. 2 R 9A. Same 
blouse, in Misses’ 


sizes, 14, 16, and 18 year.s Price, mail or express charges 98e 
paid by us - - - - - : s . = é 
No. 3 R 160. Ladies’ Extremely Stylish and Washable 


S#irt, made from finest linon. Equal in appearance to pure linen, 
and will wear almost as well. Cut over one of the newest and most 
Striking models for 1910. Tailor-stitched handkerchief pocket of 
self-material at side. Yoke effect at top, with bottom a full-plaited, 
graceful flare model. Inverted plait at back. A special feature of 
this skirt is that it buttons through down front with large, handsome, 
detachable white pearl buttons. The practicability of this skirt for 
washing and ironing is at once apparent, while the extremely grace- 
ful lines will make it a popular model for 1910. It comes in tan (nat- 


ural linen color), pure. white or a medium Cadet blue. Sizes 23 to 30 
waist measure, 37 to 44 skirt length. Price, mail or ex- $1 98 
press charges paid by us - - - - - - - . 


We Pay All Mail or All Express Charges 


“= 


> Over 1,000 illustrations 
of NewYork’s Latest 

Spring and 
` Summer 


Write for a copy 
of our hand- 
somely illus- 


The 


largest 
fashion 
= catalog issued 

Sent With in New York 
Our Guarantee mailed FREE to 
of Perfect Satisfac- "S any address upon 
tion or Money Back, application. 
woe today 
We tie verae cros our 
ove? NEWYORK CITYNY Sior 


Skin Smooth 

As Velvet 
A Rose Tinted Complexion 

The best beauty-aid evolved 

by science. Whitens, softens and 
beautifies the skin. By mail, 50c. 
Financial Independence for 
women. Become our agent—let 
us tell you how to make money 
selling Reif's Toilet Prepara- 
tions. Free samples and illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 
Write today. 

THE CHAS. REIF CO, l 
Chattanooga, Tenn, r) 


J 
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by Mrs. Gervaise Graham’s Quick R 


Hair Restorer. Pico $1.00 at all dealers or by ex- 
press prepaid. Samples and 64 page booklet on the 
hair and complexion free. Address, MRS. GERVAISE 
GRAHAM, 1431 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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PAY HA 


to its natural color 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Y Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. m 


# Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


Skillful Use of Vines 


A good example of the clever use of vines to enhance the beauty of a home. 


HY do not 
W people use 
more vines, 
particularly the flow- 
ering ones? For the owner of his own home, the perennial 
vines are by all odds the best; but for the renter, there 
are the quick-growing annuals. 

Vines require attention three times a year. That’s all. 
Given that, they will grow and bloom methodically enough 
to please the most fastidious. ; 

They need a good fertilizing of the ground in the fall 
after leaves have fallen, a tying up of wind-blown branches 
after the storms of winter, before new growth starts in the 
spring, and a time of pruning and training of new shoots 
in mid-summer. Given this much attention, they will grow 
luxuriantly and in the right direction. 

No disagreeable object will be exposed if you will take 
pains to plant a vine near it. 

Vines, like charity, cover a multitude of sins—archi- 
tectural. 

Necessary features which are not, nevertheless beautiful 
in themselves, may support beauty in the form of graceful 
vine drapery. 

“Ornament construction,” says Ruskin, but “do not 


‘| construct ornament.” 


Build a pergola, or arcade for partial protection from 
sun and wind—then ornament it with the beautiful white 
or lavender wistaria—or both. 


Don’t Build Arch Over Gate 


Build an arbor within easy reach of the dining-room 
and as an auxiliary thereto, then plant a luxuriant grape 
vine or two to make it an absolutely perfect thing. 

Build a veranda on your house, then plant a clematis 
paniculata that your outdoor parlor may be a bower of 
bloom white as snow. At each pillar, too, plant a crimson 
rambler that your parlor may be outlined by masses of 
crimson blossoms. 

Plant white honeysuckles at intervals along your fence, 
and don’t worry if that fence is simply strands of wire. 
The vines will attend to that. Woodbine or hops or wild 
grape vines are good for the same purpose—only don’t 
jumble them together. Stick to your scheme, one kind— 
or two kinds. Native bitter-sweet and wild grape make a 
beautiful combination for this. Woodbine and wild cle- 
matis another. 

If you want a resting place beside the gate, form a 
canopy over a seat there, letting it extend from side to 
side across the gate. But don’t build a silly arch or roof 
or mere canopy without any meaning over the gate alone. 
There is no occasion for it. No one ever stops precisely 
in the gate, so no shelter in needed there, (unless some mem- 
ber of the family is given to swinging on the gate!) 

A trumpet vine is prodigal with its shade and shelter 
for such a place. 

Wild grape, clematis paniculata, cultivated grape, wis- 
taria, bitter sweet, crimson rambler, woodbine, Dorothy Per- 
kins rose, hop, Baltimore Belle rose,* wild clematis, white 
honeysuckle, Boston ivy, orange honeysuckle, trumpet vine. 


By EVELYN PRINCE CAHOON 


Foregoing are the 
names of trustwor- 
thy perennial vines 
: which will be sure 
to grow luxuriantly and most of them keeping their woody 
branches year after year, have nothing to do in the spring 
but leaf out, and be as. perfect shade in a week’s time as 
they had been the fall before. 

Avoid the mistake of getting a spotty appearance by 
planting, around a veranda, for instance, several different 
vines, no one of which is luxuriant enough to cover the 
porch. Better plant one good old reliable luxuriant grower, 
even though it may be common, fertilize it well and train it 
carefully. The result can be such as to call out the admira- 
tion of every passer-by. Half a dozen different vines of 
different shades of foliage and style of growth can never, 
by any possibility, produce a beautiful whole. 


Let the Screen Screen Something 


Train a good vine so as to make a shade over the place 
where you swing your hammock if you want to, but for 
beauty’s sake don’t string a long wire for fifty feet or so 
across a wide lawn and train a vine along it in a long, mean- 
ingless straight line. I saw this thing in another state 
than this last summer. 

What about screens? - They must have a reason for 
existing. I know of a small home lawn on which the owner 
has set up a screen perhaps ten feet long and six feet high, 
in the middle of his precious grass space. It screens noth- 
ing—from nothing. It has absolutely no reason for being 
there, and spoils what might be a reasonably pretty little 
lawn. Put-a screen where there will be something behind 
it that needs screening. You might appropriately build a 
screen covered with rose vines to shield the hammock, for 
instance, from the gaze of passers on the street. A pleasant 
seat for work or reading may be properly so screened by a 
beautiful vine. A well—with its sometimes necessary ac- 
cumulation of buckets and tubs—may be surrounded with a 
permanent circular screen of trumpet vine, scarlet honey- 
suckle or some such thing. I saw one beautifully cut off 
from view once by a heavy screen of sweet peas wonder- 
fully well grown. It was not high, and nasturtiums would 
have done equally well. 


Take Care of Your Vines 


But these are both annuals, and I prefer in this paper 
to deal only with perennials, so I will suggest for such a 
place some one of the honeysuckles on a trellis that would 
form a circle or square enclosing the well. 

A window opening too directly on the street may be 
properly protected from inquisitive eyes by a trellis three 
feet away, supporting some one of those pretty vines that 
do not grow luxuriantly enough to be allowed around the 
veranda or pergola. 

Fertilize your vines well and give them the attention 
which they deserve. Tack them in places so they can’t lose 
vitality by whipping about in the wind, and when they have 
grown strong and full of leaves they will repay you for 
all your trouble. | Gi 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To Secure a Perfect Pattern for Only 


FIVE CENTS! 


Here's a splendid chance to get a stylish dress pattern for a very small amount. 
Be sure to read the offer, take advantage of it, and then tell your friends how easy it 
is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 

This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your 
coupons, if you can’t use them right away. Itis money saved. 

Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 


will be found on the coupon. 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 


must be sent with the subscriptions. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pattern Department 


3229—Ladies’ Dress, with Attached Nine-Gored 
kirt, 5 sizes,-34 to 42. 
3220—Ladies’ Dress, with an Attached Nine- 
Gored Skirt. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 


3239—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 
and 44, 


3232—Girls’ Dress, with Attached Five-Gored 
Skirt. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

3224—Child’s Dress, with High or Low Neck 
and Long or Short Sleeves. 3 sizes, Ito 5 
years. 

3226—Boys’ Sailor Suit, Consisting of a Blouse 
with Removable Shield, and Knicker- 
bockers. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 3 

3234—Childs’ One-Piece Dress, Closing at Cen-~ 
ter-Back, 4 sizes, 3 to 9 years. 

3218—Girls’ Dress with Removable Shield. 5 
sizes, 6 to 14 years. 

3227—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


3222—Misses’ Shirt-Waist Dress, Having an At- 
tached Five-Gored Skirt. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 
years. 

3242—Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

3221—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, with Plaited 
Flounce. 5 sizes, 22 to 30. 

3245—Ladies’ Combination Corset-Cover and 
Open Drawers. 6 sizes, 34 to 44. 

eon sd Seven-Gored Skirt. 6 sizes, 22 
to 32.; 

3246—Girls’ “Middy” Suit, Consisting of a 
Blouse Slipped Over the Head and a One- 
Piece Plaited Skirt Joined to an Under- 
waist. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 

3214—Misses’ Semi-Princess Dress, with Re- 
movable Chemisette. 3 sizes, 14 to 18 
years. 

3241—Ladies’ Shirt- Waist. 5 sizes, 34 to 42, 

3237—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 38 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 
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Changes! 


IMES is changed,” said the old 
lady, “an’ the man to fill the 
office o’ president o’ these here 

United States, in this day an’ time, has got 
to have the indigestion of a steam b’iler! 

“He’s got to eat alligator, an’ say he 
likes it; he must wave the hotel waiter 
away an’ say that nuthin’ less’n fried 
rattlesnake will set well on his stummick; 
he must look on *possum as a Sunday 
privilege, an’ roasted groundhog must be 
his heart’s delight; he must wear goat- 
skin breeches, shoes with terrapin-back 
soles, a cap © coonskin, cowhide fer a 
chist-protector, an’ the three-foot horn 
of a Texas steer fer a walkin’-stick; 
otherwise, in secret, he kin eat an’ dress 
like a ordinary human. 

“The fact is, he must, ez they say, 
do as Rome does, though Rome don’t 
do no two things alike. It’s true, he 
can’t please all, but he kin try to, 
or die a-tryin’. The people like to be 
what you might call ‘singular’, though 
they’re always plural whar money is con- 
sarned—two tryin’ to git one. Time wuz 
you could split rails fer, the. presidency, 
but now you’ve got to walk a barbed- 
wire fence to git to it, an’ atterwards 
put up extra wire to keep the office-seek- 
ers out. 


“Its the curioustest age I ever lived 


in, an’ gittin’ more curious ever’ day the 
Lord sends. When you aint dodgin’ or- 
termobiles you’re in danger 0’ bein’ sand 
bagged by a airship, an’ ef you escape 
both the airship an’ ortermobile, as like 
as not you'll be hit by a wireless. mes- 
sage whilst enjoyin’ of yerself in a bath- 


. tub! My ol man says the worl’ is ad- 


¥ancin’ so rapid the angels theirselves 
must jest look on an’ wonder an’ admire! 
But it’s my private opinion that they’re 
kept out the way o’ the world, bein’ 
afeared it'll roll into heaven any minute, 


an’ change the ol’-fashioned harps to: 
phonygrafts, an’ put “lectric wings on all , 


the saints. 5 

“But I wuz a-talkin’ *bout presidents, 
an’ I might’s well say, here an’ now, that 
I’m glad no one in my family ever run 
fer that office. There’s been a coroner 
or two amongst us, an’ a sheriff, an’ a 
town marshal, but as fur as I know, not 
one © ’em ever wuz peculiar enough to 
be president. But I wont make no brags 
on it, fer thar’s a gineration or two 0’ 
them hereabouts, an’ this is a free coun- 
try, an’ thar’s jest no knowin’ what’ll 
happen ’fore we tell the sun good night 
fer the last time!” 


È 


-~ Log Cabin Sayings 

De race problem o’ my life is how ter 
keep ahead er trouble; an’ ef trouble gits 
ahead o’ me, how ter turn roun’ an’ 
swim de river after I burnt de bridges 


behin? me. 
* * * 


Satan wuz onct a. angel in glory, but 


he kicked so high he lost his balance, an’ 
went a-tumblin’.. De moral ọ dis is— 
lay low wen you high œp! | © 
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By FRANK L. STANTON 


The Spring Road to Harvest 


W= de Springtime come aw Brer Winter on de run, 

Aw de rose dat been a-sleepiw got a rim er rain 
aw sun; 

W’en de trees is makin’ ready fer to have a holiday, 

Aw de river, in a hurry, push de shadders out his way; — 


Sing “Reg”, sing “Re? ”, 
But—de bird, she buil de nes’, 
Aw de road dat lead ter harves’ 
Is de sweetes’ an’ de bes’! 


De grass is lak’ a couch dar, cool an’ deep—cool an’ deep, 

An’ blossoms pelt de do’way whar de Snow Man use ter 
sleep; 

An’ I wants ter set aw lissen ter de worl a-rollin’ rowv, 

An’ ax de rose de reason fer de dew a-comm down. 


3393 


Sing “Reg”, sing “Res”, 

But de birds fly Eas’ an’ Wes, 
An’ de Spring road ter de harves’ 
Is de sweetes’ an’ de bes’! 


De seed rise up, 80 happy dat it done pass th’oo’ de Night, 


An’ no mo’ got ter stay dar, an’ ter lissen fer de Light; 
Pears lak’ it teach my lesson, fer ter be de risin’ one 
Th’oo’ a pathway er de dewdraps, fer de meetin’ wid de Sun! 


3 99 


Sing “Res’”, sing “Res’.”, 
But de worl’ wake—Eas’ an’ Wes’: 
Oh Spring road ter de harves’, 

j .. You de-sweetes’ an’ de bes’! 


pi 


Sweetheart-Lady 


D” roses lean ter love her aw des wont leave de place; 
De climbiw mawniw-glories sweet-smilin’ in her face; 


De twinkliw pathway know her aw seem ter pass 
de word, 
Aw de South Wiw singiw ter her ter match de mockiw-bird. 


She sweetheart ter de Springtime, 
W’en de dreamy. roses stir, 

Aw Winter shine lak’ Summer 
An’ wear a rose fer her. 


“Sweetheart!” sing de Medder, wen lak’ de light she pass; 
De River take de tune up: “Make me yo’ lookin’-glass !” 
But des who her true lover she never let ’em know; 


‘De Win’ is sich a tell-tale, an’ de River run on so! 


But Springtime come a-courtin’ 
An’ let de blossoms fall, 

An’ Summer say: “T loves you!” 
She sweetheart ter ’em ALL! 
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A Sermon 


P° FOLKS,” said Brother Dickey, 
“aint got no show in dis tribula- 

tion worl’. Ef a rich man climbs 
high, an’ den comes tumblin down, de 
worl’ stops, an’ sez: ‘Po’ feller! Hez you 
hurted yo’se’f? an’ den, picks him up an’ 
puts him in his ortermobile—w’ich is al- 
ways right dar—an’ sees dat he gits 
home, an’ puts him ter bed, an’ runs fer 
all de bes’ doctors in de town ter patch 
him up, whilst pra’r is made in all de 
chu’ches fer de good Lawd ter make him’ 
well ez soon ez possible. _But wid de 
po’ man hits diffunt. Wen he comes 
rollin’ down f’um de hill top, an’ hollers 
fer help, de worl’ sez, ‘Dar now! De 
fool might ’a’ knowed dat high-climbin’ 
would sho’ ’a’ made him dizzy, an’ gin 
him de rattlin’ er de brain. Lem lay 
dar ’twel he gits mo’ sense? An’ sho’ 
*nuff, dar he lays!” 


The Old Man’s Advice 


SEAR JOHN,” wrote the old man to 
the absent one, “don’t think to 
make your rise in life by the air- 

ship route, fer the worl’, which is mighty 
fergitful of folks, might lose sight o’ you 
in the clouds, and decide that it was too 
much fer you, an’ that you’d made up 
your mind to seek another. The only 
hilltops that are worth inhabitin’ are the 
ones we git to by hard climbin’—in the 
heat an’ dust, an’ the lightnin’ o’ Life; 
an’ the only rest we have a right to en- 
joy is the rest we’ve earned by the labor 


for which God made us.” 


Py 
Tempted, but Stood Firm 


O YOU want to make a dollar, old 
man?” 
The old darky was all attention. 
“A whole dollar, boss?” he enquired. 
“A big, round dollar!” 
“Go ‘long wid you, boss, how kin you 


-ax me sich a question ez dat? Des tell 


me what to do ter make it, an’ hit’s 
made |” 

“Well, you know where thevold grave- 
yard is, don’t you?” 

“De ol’ graveyard?” It was more of 
an ejaculation than a question. 

“The old graveyard. I want you to 
go there and deliver this note to an old 
gentleman who will come by on a gray 
horse, and—” 

The old man interrupted: 

“Boss, I needs a dollar powerful bad, 
kaze de flour bar’l’s mighty low, an’ der 
aint nuff meat in he house ter grease 
a axle, but I is too ol’ ter go huntin’ 
trouble in de dark o’ de moon; an’ seein’ 
ez dem folks in de graveya’d aint never 
pestered me, I aint gwine ter intrude 
what you mout call my ‘pussonality’ on 
dem. Hit wuz de good Lawd’s will ter 
put ’um whar dey is, an’ hit aint fer 
de likes er me ter. go interferin’ wid 
Providence !” j 


7” Whenever 
you see an Arrow 
Think of 


Deasa] 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
> Thirst Quenching 


Hot Sun -- Stifling Streets 


That time is approaching. When it arrives stop at the next soda fountain and treat your hot, tired and 
thirsty self to a glass of delicious, refreshing Coca-Cola. It will cool you---relieve your fatigue and quench 


‘your thirst as nothing else can. 5c Everywhere 


Send for our Free Booklet--“The Truth About Coca-Cola.” It tells all about it---what it is and why it is so delicious and wholesome. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY -~ - Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Powder 
Gentlemen: 


have determined the percentage of Boric Acid in each 
of six different Talcum Powders. All of these, represent- 
ing well-known and widely advertised Powders, were sub- 
mitted to the same tests. With the exception of Colgate’s 
they are designated below simply by numbers. 
No. 1 Colgate’s Talc Contains 9.72% Boric Acid 
2 Talcum Powder pa none 
Ree r, “* F .52% ‘ 
w 1.12% 
“ 40% 
none 
Boric Acid is described in the U. S. Dispensatory as an 
antiseptic with soothing properties. Colgate’s Talc Power 
also contains two o/her ingredients described as being an- 
tiseptic, soothing and healing in their nature. These 
same ingredients are not found in any of the other pow- 
ders examined. 


(Signed) A. A. Breneman, M. Sc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
New York, December 14, 1909. 


Every mother and nurse will find in these reports a con- 
tradiction of the popular fallacy that all talcum powders 


are about alike. 


ON’T cheat the baby. 


One talcum powder is wor as 
good as another. 


In proof of this the following reports 
show the superiority of Colgate’s Talc 
Powder in efficiency, safety and con- 
venience, and present 


The Greatest Array.-of Expert Testimo 
Ever Given to the Public, for a Toilet and Nursery Powder 
y The Box 


:Fhe Perfume 


Gentlemen:— 

We have tested the antiseptic qualities of Golgate 
& Co.’s Violet Talc Powder, and the perfume used 
therein, and find they have a marked, inhibitory 
action on the growth of bacteria. i 

The tests made on the perfume show: that its 
presence adds decidedly to the value of the powder. 
The powder was purchased in the open market. 

(Signed) Fraser & Co., 
262 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Analytical Chemists and Bacteriologists. 


February 24, 1904. 


MORE ANTISEPTIC 


Colgate’s contains eight times more boric acid, that mild yet efficient antiseptic, than 


the best of the other talcum powders. 


MORE SOOTHING 


Colgate’s contains wo other antiseptic, soothing and relieving ingredients, not found 
in the other talcum powders examined. 


PERFUMED ANTISEPTICALLY 


Even the delicate perfumes of our powder are antiseptic and add to its absolute safety. 


Chemists’ reports, certifying to the antiseptic quality of our Cashmere Bouquet and Dactylis perfumes, as well as 
our Violet, are in our files, and will be sent on request. 


GREATER CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


The new six-hole sifter both concentrates the flow of powder and regulates its quantity 


The Safety Powder in the Saving Box 
Your choice of three perfumes, Violet, Cashmere Bouquet and Dactylis or Unscented. 


Trial Box Sent for 4 Cents in Stamps 


COLGATE G CO. Est. 1806. Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Dept. 26, 55 J ohn St., N.Y. 


Canadian Dept., Coristine Bidg.. Montreal 
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These well known Superintendents of Nurses, in the great 
New York Hospitals, signed the following statement in 


April, 1909. 


“We believe that Nurses will appreciate the convenience 
and economy of Colgate’s latest improvement to their Tale 
Powder Box. This new six-hole sifter perfectly controls 
the powder, both localizing the application and regulating 


the quantity.” (Signed) 


Dorothea Gothson, 
Charlotte Ehrlicher, 
Mary E. Gladwin, 
Mary A. Samuel, 
Mabel Wilson, 
Anne D. Van Kirk, 
F. M. Opdycke, 
Annie M. Rykelt, 
Sara Burns, 

Mary E. Hutchison, 
Annie W. Goodrich, 


Babies’ Hospital 

German Hospital 
Woman's Hospital 
Roosevelt Hospital 

St. Luke's Hospital 

Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Hahnemann Hospital 
Post Graduate Hospital 
Skin and Cancer Hospital 
Sloane Maternity Hospital 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 


